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school was opened In January, 1895, at first for 
in tne country near Hayward's Heath, in Fussex. 

A second house was 


History 


boys only 

The first term it n-umbered three boys 
added in 18'97. By 1898 the numbers had risen to over 50 
boys. It was then decided to open the School to girls as 
well as boys, and a third house was taken for this purpose. 
Four girls joined the School in this year. An estate in 
the neighbourhood of Petersfield was now bought, and new 
buildings erected on it; and in 1900 the School, then ntun- 
bering 68 boys and 7 girls, was removed to its preseht site. 
Further buildings have been added since 1900, and a separate 
Junior School was opened in 1902, to receive children under 
10. The School nov; numbers 90 boys and 28 girls. 








'te iriiurst, - the r-irls* House 








Site of the The School is in the open country, a mile and a 

School. 

half north of the market town of Petersfield, on the 
line from London to Portsmouth. Petersfield is .55 miles 
from London, and 16 from Portsmouth. The School stands 
on the slope of the North Downs, looking across the 
Pother Valley to the South Downs, 5 miles distant. The 
position was selected as combining a healthy situation 
with beautiful surroundings, and a good neighbourhood 
for all kinds of Nature-study, with abundant archaeo¬ 
logical interest. Selborne, the home of Gilbert White 
the naturalist, is within easy reach on one side; Hay- 
ling Island and the sea on the other, as also Portsmouth 
and its Dockyards, and V/inchester and Chichester, cath¬ 
edral cities, dating from the Roman occupation. 
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SCTTOOL fptate. 


The Fciiool estate oomprlnea 120 acres, of which there 
are about 100 acres of fam land - arable and pastiire - and 
r?0 acres of playinfi:-fields, parrien, and orchard. A portion 
of the estate, shewing the principle buildinf's, is given on 
the opposite page. On this portion stand 

1. The main Fchool buildings, containing class rooms, 

laboratories, library, common rooms for the 
use of the Staff, the School Hall for meals 
and Social Gatherings, and all accommodation 
for 85 boys and some of the Staff. Attached 
to this building is the HeadJaaster' s house. 

2. The girls' house Steeph’orst", giving accommodation 

for 45 girls. 

The gymnasium. 

4. narra buildings, including stable, cow-houses, dairy &-c. 

5. Staff-house, containing rooms for members of the 

teaching Staff. 

6. Engine-house, for supplying electric light ^and pump¬ 

ing.' 

. The workshop. 

8. Bicycle-house. 

9. Pump-house, filtering tanks, and swimralm'- baths'"now 

being buil^. 

10. Sanatorium, with four wards in_separate wings for 
boys and girls. 
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■Por ar'ministrative pTirpose'? the rchool di¬ 
vided into two:- 

1. The main school of boys and. girls over 11; 

2. The Junior School of boys and girls under 11. 

The main School consists of two houses,- one for 
boys, one for girls. These have a large amount of 
self-government. At the present time there are 
five prefects among- the boys, and two among the 
girls. These are responsible for the. maintenance 
of order throughout the Scliool.. They consult to¬ 
gether upon all matters affectiag boys and girls 
in common, but have sole authority in their own 
houses. Besides these, there are in each house 
heads of dormitories , and others with special du¬ 
ties assigned to them. Captains of games, and var¬ 
ious committees of mana>-eraent are elected by the 
boys and girls to control the different depart¬ 
ments of the school life. 








Tne Junior Scnool 












For teaching pvtrpoees the School le divided into 
three bloche;— 

The Lower Pchooi, of children from neven or eight 
VM.- to ten or eleven. This win 

hencefonvard be distinguished 
by the number III; 

The Middle School, of children from ten or eleven 
up to fifteen or sixteen,- 
henceforward to be distin¬ 
guished by the number II; 

The Upper School, of those from fifteen or six¬ 
teen, up to eighteen or nine¬ 
teen, to be distinguished by 
the number I. 

The Lower School is the period of elementary 
training, upon lines developed from the Kindergarten. 

The Middle School is the period of general train¬ 
ing, without direct reference to the future career. For 
the subjects taken, and the number of hours given to each, 
see the summary on the opposite page. 

The Upper School is the period of special train¬ 
ing, in accordance with the natural bent and capacity, a- 
long the lines required by the later career, or by the next 
stage of training. There is in the Upper School, therefore, 
a considerable range of choice. At this stage, for example, 
a boy may devote himself chiefly to classics, to Science, to 
modern languages, or to practical work. But whatever line 
is followed, all must take at least one modern languajre, 
and English literature and composition. 


HEAD WORK. 


HAND V/ORK , &C . 


Lower School. III. Average age, 9. 


Hours per weeK.. 
English, (including reading, 
writing, grammar, com-' 
position, literature, 
history, geography) 84 
French 3|- 

Arithiaetic and geometry 5 


Hours per week. 
Drawing 2 
Gardening 2 
Modelling, basket-making &c 4 
Music, sight-reading, and 

class-singing 2 


Total 

18. 

Total 

10. 


Middle School. 


Lower Middle. 

Ilb. 

Average age, 12. 


English (including composition 
history, literature. 

Drawing (including blackboard 
model and memory draw¬ 


geography) 

9 

ing , brush-work, design 
v/ood ’work ( for boys ) 

3 

Latin 


2 

French 

3 

Cooking, sewing a:c( for girls) 


Mathematics (arithmetic 


Surveying 

1 

and geometry) 

5 

Gardening 

2 

Nature-'itudy 


Carving, modelling or 
ba,sket-making 

Music , sight reading , 
class singing 


Total 

2J7 

Total _ ^ 

L4. 

Upper Middle. 

English ( including compos- 

Ila. Average age, 14^. 

Drawing from cast or ob¬ 


ition, history, lit¬ 


jects, and design 

2 

erature , geography) 

9 

Wood vrorK ( for boys ) 

2 

Latin 

6 

Cooking, sevfing &c( for girls) 


French or German 

3 

Surveying 

1 

Mathematics (arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry) 


Gardening 


# 

Shoot in?- 

i 

Science 


Bookbinding, wood carving, 
modelling, &c. 

2f 


Class singing 


13. 



Upper 

School .• 

Average age, 17. 

Classics 


9 

Drawing, now optional. 

Modern languages 

6 

'yorkshop, woodwork ( for 

Mathematics 



boys ) metal work 

Science 


9 

Surveying 

History and 

literature 

H 

Outdoor work in farm or 



garden, and care 
of playing fields 





Shooting 

Class singing 


Total 

M7 

Total 


Note. In the Upper School no boy takes all the above subjects, 
unless required to do so for examinations; otherwise, he 
may, for example, give up either classics or Science in 
favour of the other, and may, if necessary, give six ad¬ 
ditional hours to further work in his special subject. 















Arrangement of the day . 

Roijghiy speaKln^^, the mornin/r is Riven up to 
the severer forma of head worTc in mathematica 
and Fcience; the afternoon, to hand work,- wood and metal work, 
aurveyinr, drawing, gardening, cookery, aewing and rauaic; or to 
gamea and expeditions: and the evening, partly to the lighter 
forma of head work, such as history and literature; and partly 
to social occupations, such as singing, dancing, music, debates 
and lectures: or such forma- of hand work as bookbinding, wood 
carving, &c. 

Breakfast is at 7-30. Before this there is no work, [except 
an hour's preparation for the Upper School. Others may get up 
earlier, and give tiie time to their own hobbles: and all must go 
for a short run before breakfast. _ 

After breakfast, half-an-hour is spent in bed-making , and 
attending to bodily needs. Between 8-30 and 1, there are five 
class periods, of length varying with age, with intervals between. 

One of these periods is usually,- for the younger classes always,- 
given to drill^ or manual work. 

After dinner, all must change into outdoor clothes for the 
afternoon. Two afternoons are given to different forr.-is of manual 
work: two to games; and two are free for natural history and for 
expeditions, and private hobbies of all kinds, as well as games. 

Before tea, all change back into house clothes. 

There is an hour's class after tea. Half-an-hour is given to 
singing; and half-an-hour to quiet reading: and the remaining hour ,1^ 
'• to the various occupations above mentioned; The younger children 
go to bed at 7-30; the older at 9. 

Upon Sunday, breakfast is at 8-30. An hour is then given to 
letter writing; another hour to bed-making and singing practice; 
the rest of the morning is free for church going, if parents so 
desire, or for the pursuit of individual interests. In the after¬ 
noons all must go for a good walk. After tea there are two hours' 
for reading and then a short undenominational service that all attend 
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name of class. lower school (Illb.) Blower MIDDLE HI. (Ilb3.) upper middle I. (IIai.)| 

average age: 8.8 ||j 11.6 14.9 


UPPER school (la.) 


mathematics : 

Arithmetic. 


Miss Borsche. 

Problems on the four simple 
rules with numbers up to 
1,000 

Money and lineal measure 
with the three lowest units. 
Hours per week: 81 


Miss Borsche. 

Cut out and draw simple 
figures: describe and com¬ 
pare them 
Line tracing 

Hours per week: i 


Miss Borsche. 

Collect seeds out of garden 
and compare them 
Bulbs and autumn leaves 


Hours per week: i 


Mr. Wells. 

Mental Arithmetic 
Simple Rules —Revision 
Notation and Numeration 
Easy Vulgar Fractions 

Hours per week: 3 


Practical Geometry 
Bisection of lines and angles 
Perpendiculars 

Hours per week: li 


Measurement of length, e 
volume, weight 


Hours per week: Zi 


Mr. Garstano. 

General Theory 
Exercises 
Square Root 


Hours per week: i 
Mr. Garstang. 
Revision 

theory of Simple Functions 
Quadratic Equations 
Graphic method 

Hours per week: } 
Mr. Garstang. 
Practical Geometry 
Theory, Bk. 1. (A.I.G.T.) 
Limits & Tangents to Curves 
Trigonometry 

Hours per week: 8 


Dr. Garrett. 

Chemistry: Investigation of 
the laws of chemical 

Determination of formulae 
of simple compounds 
Equivalents 


Hours per week: SJ 


Mr. Garstang. 

Harder Problems 


Hours per week: i 
Mr. Garstang. 

, Ratio, &c. 

Revision 

Co-ordinate Geometry 
Trigonometry ■ 

Differential Calculus- (Lodge) | 
Hours per week: 24 ■ 

Mr. Garstang. 
Exercises on Euclid 1-Vl 
Revision 

Special Work for Examina¬ 
tions 

Hours per week: IJ 


Dr. Garrett. 

Chemistry : Phosphorus, I 
carbon, sulphur, silicon, I 
boron, elementary organic I 
chemistry, analysis 

Mechanics of Liquids : I 

Hydrostatics, capillarity, | 
viscosity I 

Electricity : Electrolysis, I 
electromagnetic induction, I 
dynamos and practical ap- I 
plications of electricity 
Hours per week: 


G. Liamal VforK and Art;- 


Drawing. 

Miss Borsche. 
Blackboard drawing 

Drawing from nature and from 
memory 

Mrs. Scott. 

Brushwork from nature and 
simple design 

Hours per week : 

Miss Martin. 

Blackboard drawing and de¬ 
signing 

Brush work 

Memory drawing | 

Easy models 

Hours per week : 2 

Miss Martin & Mr. Richardson. 
Model and memory drawing 

Designing 

Drawing from the cast 

Hours per week: 2 


Surveying, 


Mr. Grubb. 

Map making by means of 
compass and tape 

Hours per week : 1 

Mr. Grubb. 

Plan of part of School Orchard includ¬ 
ing names of trees 

Hours per week : 1 

Mr. Grubb. 

Contoured map of School Estate 
(contiuned) 

Hours per week : li—3 

Gardening, &e. 

Helping in the kitching garden 
Care of their own plots 
Hours per week : 2 

H Mr. Unwin. ■ 

^(Entire work of school (experimental) garden according to season. 1 

1 Hours per week : 2 | Hours per week 2 \ | 

Care of playing fields 

Work in school garden and orchard 

Hours per week; 2 

Workshop. 

(Mr. Halliday.) 


Graded exercises and models involving these exercises, each boy makingB 

Objects of use in the school 

Private work 

Hours per week. 2 

^■^vorkiii^i^wing of the me 

)del or exercises before workina it. 

Music. 

1 Rudiments of Music and Sight Reading 1 


(Mr. Powell.) 

I Hours per week : j 

Hours pep week: 1 | 




Singing. 

Mrs. Scott. 

School Songs and Rounds 

Hours per week: 14 

Mr. Powell. 

School Songs — , 

The Revenge. (C. V. Stanford) 

Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream Music 

Hours per week: 3 

Orchestral Music. 

(Mr. Van db Velde 

Miss Smith.) 


Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream Music 

Hours per week : 3 ' ^ 



















































ENGLISH. 

Aim. The aim of the teaching of the mother tongue in to 

enable children to write, read, and speak, the English 
language correctly; and to ;inderstand its con''.truction 
and u'^te; and so to increase at once their power of ex¬ 
pression, and also their power of appreciating litera¬ 
ture . 


Method. In the Iiower School much time is necessarily given 

to the more mechanical side of reading and vrriting, and 
1.0 the beginning of the study of formal grammar ana¬ 
lysis into parts of speech and predicat-e &c.. a good 
deal of time is also given to composition. At first 
this is entirely oral,- the aim being to get the children 
to express their tho^jights on. some familiar subject, and 
then, as the result of questions on the part of the 
teacher . to red-ace them to a more connected and express¬ 
ive form. The description or narration so composed is 
first written by the teacher on the blackboard, and 
either copied from this by the. class, or used for a 
dictation in another lesson; or after the subject has 
'!^e®h discussed, separate compositions may be written by 
the children, without the intervention of the blackboard. 
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From a JacKs, age 8). 


L cA cRcujuuocuu doujvnui 

1 t^ko^'x. ‘ 

1 (A ^u4l 'Umd. U3cui i)lounru:|, bu Kauv ujctb jpoilxKina oa 
^ Qu umcljxoi,anji ^tnuriQ booli on tlu l£cL|is at tjtu iot- 
h tom..c!W uxxi luj (ndU Uii cmot nLCLbUA.oj^Ucuk on 

1 %li kdL o|^ iLb/it LuOi utHu dml. arut cWdouj orui a>c Lot 
1 l^jAWaj to dio. 
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Wm UK. dKxhiii tHi ucin lot JouncL tticit cb uroib vjX 
iWic; uot kujJrucl ft (xndtfii/c, IhlI lot umxl |iut too Loli 

OU) bm IxAjav uioui kahtun^. 
ci^j|juL ^kriQ to tk loit bnohinlju ol tkxxA ft 

knet a tolr. Sut IV.Jaj ujOil exit tnaoLaitd w.ci|xt orU, 
uKl dnuxuv c( cuKak W cUimk.__ 













■r, •■‘T- ^ 

In the Middle'?chobl some time is still found in the 
lower classes for the teaching ^i writing and. the practice of 
dictation; and. afterwards those vfho are unable, or unwilling, 
to v?rite ■.veil and with ease, may be set during certain times 
in the weeK that would be otherwise ffiven to private reading, 
to^practise writing in copybooks or otherwise.; In the same 
way, r ading is still taught to those who are unable to read, 
with ease and expression during the times in the evenings 
other'wlse'devoted to" handicraftssixch extra reading and 
writing being regarded lh>v^^e liglit of a penalty from which . 
impro've.nent will allow exemption^ Once a year, it may be 
added, read in'-' prises are offered, for which the whole Pchool 
h^s to compete publicly, in divisions arranged according^to 
age or ability. 

The formal study of grammar is continued in English un¬ 
til Latin is begun at the age of 11 or 12;- after which, it 
is mainly confined, to. that and the other langfuages taken. 

Two hours a week are still given to composition, which 



of expeditions; or imitations of pieces read; such pieces are 
selected and read by the teacher, as affording good models 
for the kind of composition afterwards to be written. The 
children then choose their own subject, and try to eaten as 
muen as possible of the spirit and style or_the piece just 
read.- Mistakes in spelling and expression are pointed out by 
the teacher, and corrected by the children; and tne whole is 
tnen re-vrritten. 

As, hQwevsr, such work, v/hlle encouraging interest and 
appreciation, does not give sufficient formal training in the 
construction of sentences, or of planning essays, more formal 
work of this kind is also done; and at-this stage we find the 
''Mother Tongue" , _ijy Kittredge and Arnold, of great use. 








A SNOWSTORM. 

It is three o'clock in the afternoon and the sky is covered with little 
grey clouds which go scurrying through the sky before a bitterly cold N.E. 
wind. Here and there a little snowflake is driven twirling in the wind 
or settling do\yn among the waving grass. The sky is growing darker, 
lights are lit in the houses, and the snow is driving fiercely before the 
howling wind. As it grows darker the snow falls thicker, and the sky is 
blotted out with a whirling mass of little flakes, and night falls. 

When day breaks all nature is still. The fields which were green, the 
cottages that were red, now form a vast white expanse of snow. The 
clouds, which were small and grey, are long and thin, stretching across the 
sky. and are tinted with the faint rays of the rising sun ; the wind is hushed 
and the icicles hang glittering from the bare boughs of the oaks, which bend 
beneath the weight of snow. As the sun rises from a bed of pure gold the 
snow slowly melts, and the trees drip with water. The birds come out of 
their hiding places and sing merrily on the early spring morning. 

E.V.N. 


THE MILL STREAM. 

The mill-stream lay still, bathed in the hot sunshine n, a- 

skimmed over its surface, followed eagerly by thp a '■‘le tugg 

Under the bank the water lay still and dark with the^^^ fl 
'overhanging foliage, a place where the water was cool and 
shadows were as clear as the objects they reflected. Suddpni., ri 
splash, and immediately the swish of churned water; the fare nf ^ 

cool river was broken into a thousand ripples, and the reflectinn! 
and quivered. Then there rose upon the surface the laushinix 
face of the bather, who struck out with glistening arms for the^d^ranl'K^'*?^ 
and plunge after plunge broke the water into shining. streaWc 'ru 
lay on the bank slowly and solemnly chewing their cud in the^ f 
heat, the flies buzzing constantly round them. The sun hear micl-day 
the river, the fields, the foliage and every living thing bathinff'^ll 
shimmering heat The sky was a deep blue, and over’this vault nassed 
■ ’ ’ e dazzlingly white with the reflected light S ursun 


light clouds, which v 


L.E.K.E. 


Exei'cii^F! in composition talcen from the Bedales "Record. ”-4 
(Net-riham. age 12; Ellis, age l.n^: Gibbs, age 1^; Crompton, 
17 : Green , age 16. ) 


ON GINGER PUDDING. 

(A FR.4GMENT IN THE MANNER OF “ EsSAYS OF ElIA ”). 

I like ginger pudding. This may seem an astonishing fact, but all the 
same it is true. I look forward to the memorable day when we have that 
pudding. Picture to yourself the anxiety to see if it is ginger pudding and 
not some other dish which may be better for you but not so nice for your 
palate. It always seems to me, I don’t know whether you have noticed it 
or not, that most nice things are only considered in the light of forbidden 
sweets, and that you are only allowed them on an average of once a month, 
and then in small quantities; and to my knowledge ginger pudding is the 
only one which is not in cluded in that list. 

There is a custom at our school that if any boy’s hands are dirty he 

must stand out (having washed his hands) till half of the dinner is over, and 
in this way miss his pudding. Now on Thursday, this memorable pudding 
day, I always pity the poor boy who has had the misfortune to have dirty 
hands. I can see him now standing by the door watching with hungry 
eyes the puddings being brought in. If tliis boy determines to look the 
other way he is always reminded of the presence of this pudding by its 
delicious smell. O ! that smell! Was there ever anything more tempting 
to the nose ? If you have the power of deciding what dreams you want to 
have, pray for the sight and smell of a ginger pudding. It has been said 
that nothing earthly is entirely happy, and certainly in a ginger pudding 
dream that is true, because when you wake up and find that your dream 
has Mt really come true your disappointment is great. 

People talk of philanthropy. They keep soup houses. Why not 
pnger pudding houses too ? I do not mean houses made of ginger pudding 
(as in pe fairy story), but houses which contain ginger pudding which can 

'>e freely distributed to the poor.. 

E.N.G. 


STUDIES IN STEVENSON. 


I.—AN INVITATION TO A FRIEND. 

Sir, 

In addition to the demands, many and various, on your good nature, 
which I made in my last letter, you will remember I remarked at that time that 
I was keeping one for my next venture. This indeed. Sir, is the crowning 
demand of all; for, to be plain, I demand nothing less than your own worthy 
person, for the period of at least one month. If you concede to my wish, 
you can do nothing which will better please. Sir, yours indebtedly. If you 
refuse I shall break off all further communication with one so harsh for a 
period of, at the very least, the said month. I do not propose entirely to 
enthral your noble person while'it is in my power. You will be allowed a 
moderate amount of freedom, only you will not be permitted to work for 
more than one hour a day. The rest of the time you will have to spend 
trying to enjoy and rest yourself as best you can, aided as much as possible 
by. Sir, your faithfully. All here are looking forward to seeing you soon, 
and quite ignore the incredible possibility that you may have the audacity 
to refuse our invitation. 

I remain. Sir, yours ever, 

T.E.C. 


II.—TO A FATHER, CONTAINING A MODEST REQUEST FOR 
PECUNIARY ASSISTANCE. 

Honoured Sire, 

As you must already be aware I have, during the past month, been 
under medical treatment for a disease of a most objectionable nature 
called influenza. I believe that for this medical treatment and for the 
numerous evil smelling physics, with which I was then dosed, you have had 
to pay several pounds. Now all this illness (and especially the physic) was 
very little to my taste, and since you have spent so much on giving me 
what is unpleasant, it seems to me only just that I should be recompensed 
with something pleasant. Do not imagine. Sir, that I am begging; I would 
not beg for worlds. I am but asking what justice entitles me to demand. 
I therefore send you this letter, in the hope that I shall soon receive from you 
a postal order for the sum of two shillings and sixpence. This is the least 
that I think I ought to ask, though not the most I think I could find a use for. 


Ever your obedient son. 


G.’W.A.G. 













Upper Pchool. 


A good deal of time given to reading aloud in 


the literature leesone at thie stage; and by this weans^ 
and in the plays that are acted from time to time, some 
power of elocution and just expression is aimed at. 

As the study of grammar, including some idea of 
historical grammar, is being followed in at least tvro 
other languages, it is not at this stage continued in 
English, except for special purposes. 

Composition, Tibwever, still Includes some formal 
study of construction;(^n--..:^dilci^^ "Composition and 

Rhetoric"., by Loclcv/ood and Emerson7'v^ry useful^ as v/ell 
as a v/ider range of original work in prose and verse. 

The history and literature lessons afford abundant mat¬ 
erial for essays, and prizes are offered for work of 
tiiis kind both in prose and verse, done out of class, 
hours, and without help. 
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Ixerci'je?? in compo!?ition .1 


{ J. Brooke , a/?e 17 ). 


PINQ = PONQ. 

Mock-Heroic Poem. 


O ye who in the upper circles move, 

O ye who ping-pong play, and ping- 
pong love, 

Ye who at Tooting and at Ealing 
dwell. 

Give ear unto the story which I tell! 

In Surbiton there stands a stately hall 

WTiere nightly dogs and cats do yap 
and squall; 

Here one bright evening in the month 
of May 

Assembled were the champions for 
the fray; 

Who came from far and near to gain 
renow'n. 

And to attempt to win a laurel crown. 

Of those who came, one seemed the 


But one more now, but one success¬ 
ful blow. 

And then the crown, that even up to 

The opponent wore, will decorate 
Joe’s brow. 

But ah ! how frail are hopes of mortal 


The fates decree n 


The audience now, i 
high. 

Scarce dare to breathe c 
away the eye, 

Le.st by some hap some stroke they 
should not see. 

For that to them great misery would 
be— 

All except one ; the. fond mamma of 

Whose sight exrftement now is mak¬ 
ing dim, y 

Who, watc/ful, even now the ball 
will hit 

Across the*net—I mean, of course, 
young Sc'^midt. 

His mother in the agitation great 
Caused by Ae hopes for her dear 
darling’s fate. 

E’en in the middle of the exciting 
strife. 

In silence thick enough to cut with a 
knife. 

Cries forth aloud: “My son, my 
son, beware! 

I see a wasp a-settling on your hair.” 
O fateful words! Unsaid, my tale 
would now 

--, Have ended in a victor’s song. O how 

Me misses, and the point belongs to Could gods or mortals this have heard 


Josephus Alphonse Eustace Howard 
Schmidt; 

Whom, since his name doth occupy 
a line, 

I shall, for sake of shortness, Joe 
define. 

Now shouts the umpire loudly—that’s 
to say 

He intimates that they may start to 

.,P'ay. 

Now balls are hurled with violence 

The slender netting, or a gentle toss 

hrom Joseph, who at present bears 
the palm, '' 

Will give his dazed opponent quite 
a qualm ; 

Who, thinking that a slash would 
now be given. 

Has aimed his racket at the bound¬ 
less heaven 


and seen, ^ 


PING-PONG. 


Without a fierce desire to intervene ? 

Appeals are vain 1 The heavens 
remain as brass. 

And meaner mortals merely mutter: 
“ Ass I ” 

Meaning Joe Schmidt, who with a 
dreadful cry. 

Had to his head his hands uplifted 
high ; 

To frighten thence the wasp, lest left 
too long 

li should essay to do him grievous 
e high 

upraised. 

His rival slams a ball; the table 
grazed, 

II flies aloft in circumambient air. 

Joe misses it. “ Blank ! blank 1 ” he’s 

heard to swear. 

That ties the game and deuce is now 
the score. 

An equal chance is given to Joe once 

But he, in wrath because he’d missed 
the hit 

That was to gain renown for him, 
J. Schmidt, 

Now wildly strikes, and makes 
another miss. 

And yet another, till the audience 
hiss 

III low contempt for failures of the 
kind; 

Until at length—ah I how can I my 
mind. 

Or rather fingers, to these words 
compel, . 

(My writing ne’er was very good)— 
to tell 

How the great hero when he almost 
grasped 

The victory, was easily surpassed 


By his opponent, who, I can but say. 

Knew not how Ping-pong really well 
to play. 

But, gentle reader, let us drop a veil 

O’er this the saddest part of all my 
tale. 

Suffice it that the opponent won to 
say; 

His was the laurel crown that on 
that day 

So many heroes both from far and 


Had £ 


r hint the 


ought m 
angry tear 

That in Joe’s eye did glisten, or the 
hate 

W'ith which, when home, his parent 
he did rate. 

The talk he gave her gave her, too, 
a fright. 

’Tis said her hair on that one eve 
turned white; 

But that is not now known, tor ere 
next day 

Her hair had golden gone instead of 

It is not meet that I the drinks 
should tell 

Wherewith the guests regaled them¬ 
selves so well; 

Nor is it proper for me to prolong. 

With tales of banquets, epics on 
Ping-pong. 

The tnfle floating in its yellow cream. 

And creamy ices,-wluch indeed did 
seem 

As if a sum mer sun did on them shine, 

So fast they went.—I will not sing. 
’Tis time, 

1 think, for me to end my simple 

Aiurhand it up, for better or for 

J.U. 





















MODERN LANGUAGES 


Erencli and German are the two modern languages taught. 

The French course is the one followed^'as a rule, from the 
bottom to the top of the School: and Cerraan, as a second lan¬ 
guage, is taken up at the age of 15 or 16, when specialisation 
begins. 

These languages are taught v;ith the object of enabling 
pupils to understand the spoken tongue; to speak, to write, 
and to read it. In acMition, to this, those who pass through 
the highest class should have a fiir knowledge of the history 
and geography of the country, and of the development of its 
language and literat-ure. 

The languages are treated as living speech, and are taught 
primarily for use rather than as a mere training subject. The 
methods naturally differ with the different stage§^ 9 f course, 
and what is done in each stage will be more readily understood 
if divided under the four heads of vocabulary, literature, 
composition, and grammar,- notes and illustrations being added 
to indicate such methods employed as seem most worthy of re- 



















1. Lovi^er Pchool. 
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Upper Middle. 


Vocabulary.. Conversation as before, but with still wider ranpre. 

^ewer scenes are acted, and the frame is more elaborate. From 
the books that are read lists are made of useihl phrases and 
word-groups. 

Literature. Simyle books are now read, and stories from French 
history. 

Composition now includes sustained oral description, the turning 
of simple prose into French, and original composition and 

““ l^ter vrriting in French. ___ 

Pr aiiana r now includes all the nece ssary accidence and syntax, v/hich 
is kept fresh by constant drill in examples 


4. Upper Fchool. 

Vocabiolary as above. 

Literature. A regular course of authors is now taken, and the 

r 

• , principal phases of the history and literature studied, in- 

eluding the development of the language. 

Composition. English prose is turned into '^rench, and essays are 
v?ritten on events, books that have been read, authors studied, 

8:C . 

Grammar. A fuller study is now made, including some knowledge of 
historical grammar. 


NOTE: - 

The course as above outlined deals with French only. 
If German is taken from the first a similar course is 
followed. If taken in the Upper School only, as a 
second language, the course is somev^hat shortened, 
and additional time given to it. 














(Professeur et plusieurs eleven). 


Les Aleves Nous avons pense a quelque chose . 

Le Proi'esseur Est-oe que c'est animal, (vegetal, mineral), monsieur? 


A. 

Oul, monsieur, c'est ■jjiii . fninircl. 

P. 

Est-ce que c'est en pierre? ^ 

B. 

Non, monsieur, ce n'est pas en pierre. 

P. 

Est-ce en metal, (metal precieux)^ 

C . 

Oui, monsieur, c'est en metal precleux. 

P. 

Est-ce que c'est grand.,- (petit)? 

D. 

C'est petit, monsieur. 

P. 

Est-ce long, ( carre , rond), monsieur? 

E - 

Oui, monsieur, c'est rond. 

P. 

Est-ce que c'est en or,- ( en argent)? 

A. 

C'est en argent, monsieur. 

P. 

Est-ce que c'est en Angleterre,- (a Londres,- a Bedales), 

monsieur? 

B. 

Oui, monsieur, c'est a Bedales. 

P. 

Est-ce que c'est dans cette salie de ciasse,- (dans une^^B 

salle de ciasse quelconque,- sur I'escalier,- sur 

le corridor,- dans la hibliotheque ), monsieur? 

C. 

Oui, raonsieirr, c'est dans la hibliotheque. 

P. 

Cette chose, est-elle entierement en argent? 

D. 

Non, monsieur, elle n'est pas entierement en argent. 

P. 

Est-ce aussi en partie de bois, (de verre ), monsieur? 

E. 

C'est en partie de verre, monsieur. 

P. 

Est-ce que c'est dans une armoire,- (dans un tiroir) ? 

A, 

Oui, C'est dans un tiroir, monsieur. 

P. 

Est-ce dans le tiroir ou sent les choses confisquees , 

monsieur? 

B. 

Oul, monsieur c'est dans ce tiroir. 

p _ 

Est-ce que c'est une montre qui a ete coni'isquee, monsieur? 

n. 

Oui; monsieur, c'est une montre qui a ete' confisquee. ‘ 









CLASSICS . 


The place However good a thorough classical training may he for 

of classics 

in the gen- those who have the natural hent and the time to give to 
eral course. 

it, (and even for these it should not begin too soon), 

it is out of the Question for the majority. But the study of 

Latin forms part of our general course for all; part, that is, 

of the broad foundation that we thinlc necessary for whatever 

line of special work may be followed later. But, at this stage. 

Reasons we regard Latin as valuable not so much for classical 

for teach¬ 
ing Latin, culture, (if the majority are ever to get this, they 

must get it in English, in the literature and history lessons,) 

as for training. Its chief value lies, that is, in the processes 

of grammatical analysis, translation and composition; and in the 

powers of observation, inference, perception and expression that 

they demand. For this purpose Latin is superior to a modern lan- 

g-uage from the very fact that it is more formal than our own in 

the rigidity of its inflections and constructions. It is a^^reat 

language that has played a great part in history, and brings us 

into contact with a great people; and its terseness, simplicity 

and exactitude of expression are an admirable discipline for 

taste and style. For this purpose it is also superior to C-reek, 

and not despite the inferiority of Latin literature to Greek; it is 
Greek 

at first. easier for the beginner as having fewer forms and simpler 

constructions; and it is more necessary for the intelligent study 
of modern languages. We therefore teach Latin to all between the 
ages of 11 or 13 and 15 or 16; in which time they should be able 
to read simple prose and verse , and to write narrative prose com¬ 
position. After 15, Latin can either be given up altogether, or 

Gpecialisation carried on to a more thorough study, including more 
in classics 

possible.after difficult writers and more advanced composition in 
15. 

prose and verse. 

At this age Greek can also be taken by those for whom a class¬ 
ical training seems desirable. 
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LATIN. 


a. CENTRAL COURSE. 


Aim. The chief value of the ^tudy of Latin lies, as has been 

said, in the processes of translation and composition, and 
the grammatical analysis required for this purpose. Our ob- 
'^ect is therefore to begin translation and composition at 
once, and for this piirpose to keep enlarging the knowledge of 
Method. forms and constructions. These are not at first learnt by 
heart, but by use: they are first shown in sentences on the 
blackboard, and their use made familiar by oral and written 
examples; then only are they summarised, and committed to 
Grammar, memory; in this way the regular nouns and adjectives are first 
worked through, and prepositions and their cases; then the 
regular verbs, and the syntax of dependent clauses; then the 
commoner irregular verbs, pronouns, numerals &c. The forms, 
when learnt by use, are kept up by short v^eekly repetitions. 
But meanwhile from the first there .has been simple continuous 
composition,- stories, that is, to write in Latin,- as well 
as the necessary exercises; and translation, beginning,:' with 
stories written for the purpose, through simplified versions 
of Caesar, or the Roman legends, up to Ovid and the simpler 
parts of Livy. This is at first prepared in class with the 
help of the teacher; later, alone; and. then read aloud, and 
translated orally. As soon as the construction of clauses is 
reached, more complex composition is begun; at first on the 
blackboard, by the joint efforts of the class, then v/ritten 
out separately. About 6 hours a week are given to Latin in 
the upper middle School, divided equally betv/een preparation, 
oral translation, grammar and exercises, and composition. 


Trans¬ 

lation. 


Compos¬ 

ition. 


b. THE LATER COURSE. 

Those who choose classics as their special subject go on 
after 15 or so to a more systematic study of the language; in 
grammar to the irregularities and niceties of scholarship; in 
translation to Virgii and Cicero, Horace and Tacitus, prepared 
or at sight: and in composition to the study of idiom and style 
and in some cases to verse composition, which affords the best 
training for scholarly taste. 
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GREEK . 


For matric¬ 
ulation. 


For class¬ 
ical train¬ 
ing. 


Greek is taken only after the age of 15 by those 
who require it for matriculation,- Greek-Joeing still de¬ 
manded by Oxford and Cambridge,- or by those who now 
choose classics as their special study. It is, of 
co-orse, treated differently in the two cases. 

In the first case the minimum of time is given to 
the subject. The same method is followed as in teaching 
elementary Latin, in order to get some training value 
from it; but at' this age the steps can be taken more 
rapidly. The chief inflections and constructions are 
learnt by use in exercises and composition; and trans¬ 
lation of simple stories and of Xenophon and of simpli¬ 
fied versions of the dramatists leads to the books re¬ 
quired for examination. 

In the second case as much time is given to the 
subject as possible; and, as in the corresponding stage 
of Latin, those who make a special study of the language 
go on to the niceties of grammar, to regular composition 
in prose,- and in some cases in verse,- and the trans¬ 
lation of Homer and Plato, the dramatists and historians. 
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MATHEMATICS . 


1 . In the Lower School tlie teaching is mainly oral; books are not 

used, but questions requiring written an¬ 
swers are put upon the blackboard. 
Arithmetic here includes numeration; place value; and the four sim¬ 
ple and compound rules; with elementary notions of fractions, taught 
in the first Place by the use of concrete objects. Geometry con¬ 
sists of the cutting out of simple figures. Special work in curve 
tracing by means of sewing with silk on perforated cards is illus¬ 
trated on a later page, in connection with other graphical work. 

2 In the Middle School, arithmetic; plane geometry; and graph¬ 

ical algebra, are taken regularly in the 
lo^ver classes. Mental arithmetic and 
oral questions are largely used to produce quickness and accuracy. 
Later, algebra is formally commenced; the graphical v/ork becomes 
more svstematic; and a course of demonstrative plane geometry on 
the triangle, circle, &c, helps to strengthen the logical faculty. 
Text books are used merely as collections of examples in all but 
the highest class, where the use of a text book is taiight as a pre¬ 
paration for passing into the Upper School. Pinally, a course, 
without text books, of elementary Differential and Integral Calcu¬ 
lus prepares the pupils for higher mathematics; and formal accuracy 
^ is encouraged by means of trigonometrical and, other identities. 

In the Upper School a wide range of specialisation is allowed; 

but progress is maintained in arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry, of the ordinary 
school range. Many now take Differential Calculus; and all, ele¬ 
mentary trigonometry more formally from text books; and some take 
solid geometry. Special courses are given from time to time on 
inequalities;' theory of limits; integration; the tangencies of 
Apollonius, and similar subjects. 


■^rom this short statement it will be seen that ,, though the 
Claims oi ordinary school methods are considered, yet the course 


whole is IT definite departure from any existing syllabus laid 

down by a board of examiners. The scheme has grown from the re- 

j suJts of practical experience gained under great liberty of choice: 

and it is an attempt to balance four factors, each of which must 

help to determine the methods adopted;- 

1st. Whatever is taught must be interesting. 

2nri. It must appeal to the imagination. 

.■5rd. It must be logical in any development introduced. 

4th. As far as possible, it must be up to date,- i.e., it 

must attempt to provide the most powerful intellect¬ 
ual technique yet devised. 


JP. 


Ordinary school mathematical work has not been devised with 
^ regard to these factors. The system here adopted has been built 
f ^ upon Coordinate Geometry, taught in tne beginning as Graphical 


•Algebra,- for a further and more detailed treatment of which see 
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GRAPHICAL ALGEBRA. 

Pur.ctions are taken, !?imple at flrfit, more complex later; 
and a table of values connectiivr x and y calculated by meana of 
Arithmetic. Each pair of values determines one point; and a aeries 
oi pairs calculated from the same function determines a straight 


line or 

curve . 

At first 

y “ X is 

plotted by 

means of the table;- 

X 

0 , 

•1 , , -3 

,-1'0 


3 0 5 - 

Z-5 8?C. 

J/ 

0, 

'1 , , '5 

,- 1-0 

, 

3-0 . - 

Z-5 See. 


The 

effect of varying the 

di: 

fferent 

elements of a 

f-unction can be shown by 

taking the 

following 

series of functions 

I. ^ = 

X 

y 

= X 


III. 

y = 

II 

Zx 

y 

= X + 1 



y * x^ 

II 

3 X 

y 

= X + z 


VII. 

y = x*--3x 


4-X 

Y 

- X - 1 



y = x^ + X +1 

y" 

tx 

Y 

- X - Z' 

5 


y = - X -1-1 

IV. y . 

+ X 

VI. y 

= x^ 



y - X (X -1), 

II ll II 

>> 

- X 

+ x^ 

- x^ 

The 

y - +1 

y = 

Peries I illustrates the 

meaning 

Of coefficient . 


» 

" II 

■■ 

» 

» 

" an absolute term. 


" - III " ” " '■ index. 

" " IV and V illustrate the meaning of change of sign, 

and so on. 

The pupils as a rule shov/ no lack of interest in tae ’xork, 
and have now laid a foundation upon vmich a knowledge of more ad¬ 
vanced subjects can be built up. Thus the coefficients of Series I 
are the trigonometrical tangents of the angles made by the straight 
■lines with the axis of P ; it is easy then to introduce Trigonometry, 
and to plot the circular functions y = sin x, y = cos x, 
y z= tan x, ^-c whenever it is thought desirable. 






The illustration piven above is a specinen of 
the work of pupils ii-i:^ years of ape. The photo¬ 
graph shows tiiat similar work on the blackboard 
can be taken with younger children.- viz, wjigi lS 
J-li; years old. 

■'I 

























































As one of the nine previously laid down, the system must, if poss¬ 
ible, include tiie '•most powerful intellectual technique yet devised." 

It has been taken for granted that such technique is to be found only 
in the Differential and Integral Calculus; and the further development 
of curve tracing is determined by the need of some work preparatory to 
formal Calculus. By the method of limits, the limiting value of the 
ratio of the increments of y and x can be calculated for any parti¬ 
cular function; the accuracy of the work can be tested by using the 
curves already drawn as material upon which to draw geometrical tangents 
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1^ Utk Cj ^ 


An attempt has recently been made to arranp:e tne work of tlie Junior 
forme and of the Preparatory School, eo ae to make part of it a found¬ 
ation for curve tracing and the metliode of the Oalculue in the Upper 
forme. The illuetration below ie a copy in ink of an original worked 
in red silk by Hollo Scott (nearly 6 years in age); the design is based 
on a rose, and is executed, by dra\7lng straight lines in regular success¬ 
ion. Mo curved line of any description is reouired after the construct¬ 
ion of the original pentagon. Children 9-12 years in age design as well 
as execute work based on thistle leaves &c. 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

Aim. The aim of the Science teaching in the lo^?;er part of the 

School is to awaken the children's interest in what is going 
on around them; to inculcate careful and sustained observation; 
and to set them thinking by bringing to their notice some of 
the fundanentai facts in Nature. This is done in the class 
room, in the School garden, and by means of excursions in the 
neighbourhood.. The present section will deal only with work 
done in the class room. 

Course. The course of v;ork includes the taking of weather read¬ 

ings of all kinds; elementary physics; chemistry; geology; 
botany; and hygiene. But no attempt is made to draw any hard 
— — and-fast line between the branches, and. the child gives the 

nam e Science to whatever he is.doiijg. The knowledge is gained 
as far as possible at first hand, as the result of experi¬ 
ments; and though many questions have to be left unanswered, 
curiosity is stimulated, and there Is left a desire to go fur¬ 
ther. Books are almost entirely unused in this work,- the ob¬ 
ject being, not to cram the child's mind v/ith facts, but to 
stimulate him to the desire to find out for himself. 

Observations of the weather, &c . Every day three or four 
of the youn.ger children, chosen in rotation, read the height 
of the barometer and thermometer, exaiuine the rain-guage, count 
Tap the hours of sunshine of the previous day, record the di¬ 
rection of the wind, the phase of the moon, where the sun rises 
and sets, and the length of the shadow cast at 12 o'clock,- 
calculating from this the height of the sun above the horizon. 
All these records are usually summarised every month in a cal¬ 
endar. This vrork forms the basis of the v^ole Science teach¬ 
ing. Here the child learns to observe accurately, and record 
his observations, and gradually stores up knowledge from first 
hhnd experience. And, more important still, cariosity and in¬ 
terest are av/akened, and-he begins to think and to ask quest-- 
ions;- Why does the wind change; what causes the barometer to 
risev- and so on. This makes the class teaching at once easier 
tind inore effective. 
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In this v/ork the child is tatight to measure carefully area 
and volume by daily observations, such as those already mentioned. 
He also learns the use of plumb line and level, and the principle 
of the lever. He finds out by experiment that all pendulums of 
the same length - whatever their material - vibrate at the same 
rate; but timrshorter ones vibrate more rapidly; that an elastic 
substance stretches more and more as the force pulling it is in¬ 
creased. He notices the variation in the density of substances, 
and investigates the working of a pump. He finds out for himself 
that sound is caused by vibration: that light is reflected and 
refracted according to some definite law; and that heated bodies 
in general expand. He maps out the lines of force of a magnet: 
finds that an electric current generates heat; and tluat a coil in 
which a carrent flows becomes a magnet. 

Two illustrations of the work done are here given 
Tv/o experiments on elasticity, to find out the relationship 
between the stretch of an elastic body and the load stretching it. 

a. The lid of a cocoa tin was attached to a piece of elastic, 
and h\zng from a nail; weights were then added, and the stretch 
of the elastic measured with a ruler. The numbers obtained 
v/ere carei'ully recorded. The curve thus obtained is given 
opposite. From this the conclusion was reached that elastic 
does not stretch evenly. It was also found that the elastic 
returned to its original length after being released. Some 

of the class found that it did not recover its original length 
at once, but had done so by the following day. 

b. A similar experiment was conducted with a spring. The result 
reached is given on the opposite page. The conclusion was 
reached that the stretch of a spring is proportional to the 


load. 
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Experiments to determine the centre of gravity 


By tilting boxes divided into several compartments, and filled 
with different substances, the general law was discovered 
that the wider, lower, and heavier a thlnp; is, and the nearer 
the heaviest part is to the middle of the base, the firmer it 
will stand. 

To find the reason for the above general law, experi¬ 
ments were made with square sheets of cardboard, potatoes, a 
piece of paper v,rith a penny stuck on it, and so on; and it 
was discovered that;- 

a. In every body there is a part around whicn all the other 
parts are in equilibrium; 

b. This point is in the middle of bodies which are equally 
dense all over; 

c. But this point is in or near the heaviest part of bodies 
which are not composed of the same stuff all over. 


And so the final conclusion was reached that the nearer this 
centre of gravity is to the middle of the base, the firmer 
the thing will stand. 































































E L E M 


N T A R Y 


C H E M I 


TRY 


AND GEOLOGY. 


Jn this branch the children experiment with chalk and 
lime, and find that the latter becomes hot when immersed 
in cold water. They learn why some water is hard, and 
hov.' to soften it. They find out the composition of the 
air. anri what happens when a candle burns. They make a 
rough analysis of garden soil, and find that it consists 
of sand, clay, stuff that will burn, and minute quantities 
of soluble salts. They learn ho?: soils are formed, and — 
in the garden - how to cultivate them. 

The chart on the opposite page, made v:hile a v:ell was 
being sunk on the School estate, shows how - if the pro¬ 
gram of work is not too rigid - anythin.^ of interest that 
is going on may be utilised in such work. The rough ana¬ 
lysis of the rock into sand and clay was carried on in the 
class room, and formed a good introduction to the study of 
ordinary garden soil. The reason that water was found, at 
a depth of 35 feet was explained by the presence of the 
bed of clay at a depth of 47 feet,- acting like a concrete 
bottom; and led to the conjecture that belov: the depth of 
1.3^ feet there must be a bed of clay, or some similar im¬ 
pervious rock. ' ^ ' 

This has led us to study the outcrop of the rocks 
during our expeditions; the cause of the springs; and 
the different depth of the soils in the neighbourhood. 
























During the summer the work is chiefly botanical. 

The child, observes the germination of seeds and growth 
of plants; and learns the function of fruit, flower, 
leaf, stern, and root; how plants store up food for winter 
and early spring; how wounds heal; how to bud and graft; 
what diseases attack fruit trees; and the structure and 
classification of typical plants. 

Much of this work is done in the School garden. In 
tile Glass room a child makes as far as possible his own 
experiments to find out how plants feed, store up food, 
move, breathe, grow, sleep cooperate with insects, are 
fertilised, reproduce and provide for their young. 

This is one of the most important sides of botany; 
for here the child can be introduced in the simplest poss¬ 
ible manner to the origin of life, and the questions of 
sex. 

The detailed structiire of plants is also observed, 
and careful drawings made either at the time, or afterwards 
in the drawing class. 

But besides this, the child is taught to interpret 
the form in terms of its function. Such questions as:- 
Thy has the plant a particular shape or colour? Is there 
any reason for it? Does it serve any useful purpose?— 
serve to stimulate thought and Imagination, and make bot¬ 
anical work truly educative. 
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HYGIENE . 


In the winter and spring terms part of the time is spent 
in learning the hygiene of tne body and. home Hot to keep 
oneself healthy: why we must take exercise and rest, and 
learn to sit and hold ourselves properly., v/hy we clean our 
teeth and bodies; how our food nourishes us: how to dispose 
usefully of waste products: what clothes we should wear, and 
su on. As far as possible, the children are made to live as 
well as learn hygiene, and the daily School routine forms the 
basis of what is taught. ^or example, in talking of the 
cleaning of teeth, experiments are made to find out tneir 
composition, and the causes of decay; this leads to the means 
of their preservation; and further experiments are made to 
try and grow, or prevent the growth of, bacteria. 

Ai’ter this comes the study of foods, digestion, and as¬ 
similation. A rough analysis of milk is made to learn the 
difference between proteid, carboin^drate . fat, and salts. 

They follows some explanation of tne School dietary. 

The disposal of waste leads to the inspection and ex¬ 
planation of grease traps, inspection chambers, ventilation 
pipes and gully traps, ash-pit, and dry earth closets belong¬ 
ing to the School buildings; ventilation and breathing; heat¬ 
ing and clothing; water supply and washing, are all treated 
in much tne same manner. And thus tiie child not only learns 
from habit :.o live hygienically; but comes to realise the 
reason for and tiie importance of obeying the laws of health. 
























In the upper Middle school we begin the more systematic study 
of Physics and Chemistry. 

Aim. We do not regard the laboratory as a place where laws stated 

in text books, or heard in lectures, are to be illustrated, or even 
verified: but as a place where a boy gathers his own facts, in 
order to gain from them an insight into natural phenomena. We 
wish to teach boys howto set about investigation for themselves, 
and to start them thinking and reasoning, so that, when they meet 
with practical difficulties in after life, they may not be merely 
dependent on books, and records of other people's experience. 

Method. We do not, therefore, begin with theory, but give first a 

solid foundation of experimental fact, only introducing the¬ 
ories when the need of them is evident. We use no text books un¬ 
til boys are very well advanced; the boy's own record of experi¬ 
ments worked out, and inferences made, forms his text book;- the 
refsult being that the Science note-books are valued treasures, and 
that, yrhen finally books are introduced, their use is understood, 
and- they are not the hated, things they so often appear to boys. 

In the note-books, wherever possible, a clear distinction is drawn 
between the arrangement of the experiment, the observations made, 
and the inferences drawn from them. 


Course. 1st. year.(Average age, 14.) Heat. Light, Mechanics. 

2nd. " " " 15 ) Chemistry. 

3rd. " " " 16 ) Chemistry and Advanced Mechanics 

4th. and " " 17-18) Mechanics of Liquids, Slectrlcity, 

5th. years Magnetism, Sound, advanced Heat, 

Light, and Chemistry. 


e. The methods employed are Illustrated by one or two typ¬ 

ical examples in each branch. These are taken mainly from 
the earlier stages, as it is here that the Inductive method 
is at once most important, and most often neglected. In the 
Upper School, when a solid foundation has thus been laid, the 
work can approximate without so much loss to the ordinary 
type, as required, for examinations. 
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HEAT. 


Comparison 

of 

Thermometers 


A typical example of the method employed is to he 
found in the comparison of therinometric scales. The 
thermometers are first immersed in melting ice, and then 
in water at various temperatures from 0° G -to loo'^ C. 

On plotting the curve, it is found to he a straight 
line. The hoy's mathematical training now stands him in 
good stead. He knows that y = x is a straight line, and 
a little questioning soon leads to the information that 
y = gx plus also represents a straight line. A few 
arbitrary examples soon make clear vmat the f and the ■''? 
stand for. V/hen this stage has been reached, the class 
is ready to find the equation for the experimental line, 
viz. , y = ^ X plus 52,- the use of which can then he 
demonstrated by some examples on conversion of scales. 























Limitations. 


Curve of 
cooling 
of 'Hypo". 


The method of treating experimental results 
described for the comparison of thermometers is 
used throughout the entire physical work It is 
not, of course, alv;ays possible to obtain mathe¬ 
matical formulas for experimental curves, but our 
boys who have grown accustomed to the methods are 
never content without at least having tried. It 
is well to let the limits to which our powers of 
observation and reasoning have attained be felt. 

The curve showing the rate of cooling of 
some melted "Hypo" is an instance in point. It 
cannot be expressed mathematically, but it has a 
very distinct educative value , since it shows ■ 
graphically the internal procedure, and at the 
same time introduces the most scientific method 
of measuring the solidifying point. It affords 
most convincing evidence of the heat evolved 
d-uring solidification. 












PRACTICAL MECHAIIICS. 


Priction. 


This is a subject which, from the simplicity 
of its generalisations, as well as from the fact 
that it deals with obvious phenomena, receives 
considerable attention. 

A very common mistake in teaching mechanics 
is to attempt to demonstrate principles by the 
help of machines in which the friction is reduced 
to a minimum, it is inuch better to use machines 
in v/hich the friction cannot be overlooked, and 
to show the boy at an early stage how to make 
allowance for it. ^^or this reason the laws of 
friction on a horizontal plane are fully in¬ 
vestigated. 

An example of such work is here inserted. 

The curve obtained - again a straight line - 
does not pass through the origin. This means 
that force is required to move the box even 
when it has no weight, if such a thing can be 
imELgined. A boy who has got his results so 
carefully as to be certain of them naturally 
seeks for an explanation. The araoiint of force 
required to keep the pulley in motion was not 
nearly 20 grams - the amount of the discrepancy- 
and thus a result has been obtained which could 
only be accounted for by the friction of the air. 
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UsinE the Atwood's Machine. 


LAYS OF FALLING BODIES. 

To arrive at the laws of falling 
bodies, although we have an Atwood's 
machine, constructed by a boy, whdkch 
gives most excellent results, the 
simplest and most satisfactory method 
is to allow a large glass marble or 
billiard ball to roll down a groove 
in a wooden planh about 5 metres long 
and place tin flags at the points it 
reaches at the end of one, two, three 
and four seconds respectively. The 
Click of the ball against the flag is 
made simultaneous with the tick of a 
metronome,- in itself a most excellent 
training for the ear,- and the effect 
when all the flags are correctly placed 
gives no small pleasure. The kind of 
results obtained, and their treatment 
will be evident from the illustration. 



The machine made by Tyssen, age 16 


































In scientific research a scientist is not con- 


CRUCIAL TEST 
OP ACCURACY 


tent with a single method of measurement. Hence 


in determining such constants as the specific grav¬ 


ity of a liquid, two or more methods are employed 


a comparison of results giving a crucial test of 


the acciiracy of measurement 


INSTANCE; 
Specific gravity 


The specific gravity of a sample of wood spirit 


by various methods was as follows 


By specific gravity bottle 
By balancing a column of it 
against a column of v/ater 
By use of principle of 
Archimedes 
By hydrometer 


'8174 


8170 


iHYDRODYNAJ-ilCAL 
[ PARAPOX. 


Photograph,- lead ball in stream of v/ater. ■Hr. 


All apparatus shown'‘6n these 
pages was made by the boys 
using tnem.V^,^ 
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LIGHT . 


Light Is Introduced by the pin and drawing hoard 
methods now becoming well known. The angles of incid¬ 
ence and reflection from a plane mirror are measured 
as sines — the name sine being introduced as soon as 
the advantage of having a symbol for the ratio 
perpendicular : hypotenuse has become self-evident. 

CLASS RESULTS The results got by a class of beginners - working 

FOR RE'^LECTION. 

in pairs - are here given to illustrate the degree 
of accuracy which can be got, and to show the advantage 
of a number of experimenters all working at the same 
sub;j ect; - ’ 


Sin i 

Sin r 

•577 

•572 

•624 

•622 

*565 

•564 

■611 

•603 

•492 

•484 

•635 

•650 

•660 

•675 


The variety of the values obtained shows that the 
law is true for all angles. Since the class does not 
know the law beforehand, there can be no attempt at 
"cooking", and the comparison of class results in this 
vmy is an excellent stimulant to accuracy of work. 
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Ohm's Lai??. 


These subjects are at present only systematically 
studied in the Upper School. Our starting point is cur¬ 
rent electricity, since the electric lighting of the 
School makes that the more familiar. 

Ohra's law gives an opportunity for the examination 
of hyperbolas, which is the more welcome since they are 
of less frequent occurrence in physics than straight 
lines and parabolas. Boyle's law presents another in¬ 
stance but one which is more difficult to arrive at. 

'By plotting C against R the relation is not at 
once apparent, and the method of derived curves leads 
to no better result. V/hen, however, C is plotted 
against ^ , the relation becomes quite clear. 

Prom each of the straight lines we get 

0 = , (k being really E), 

since both pass through the orig.ip. 


PHOTOGRAPH VII. 

























CHEMISTRY 


INTRODUCTION. 

Starting from water, we examine its physical pro¬ 
perties,- evaporation, distillation, purification and 

solution of salts. We then pass to its decomposition 

by an electric current, representing its composition 

from the experiment as H 2 O. 

LINES OE 
ADVANCE. 

Of the two lines of advance - hydrogen and oxygen- 

thus opened up, we choose that leading to the familiar 

phenomenon of combustion. Our object here is consid¬ 
ered accomplished when each member of the class has 

proved to his own satisfaction that every substance 

which he examines gains weight in burning. 

LAW OF CON¬ 
STANT COM¬ 
POSITION. 

The first real step in chemistry is achieved v/hen 

the Class measurements show that a gram of tin in oxi¬ 
dising always takes up the same amount of oxygen, how¬ 
ever much nitric acid was used in producing it. Need¬ 
less to say, the proof would fall flat if the class 

were not already - from its previous work - trained to 

careful measurements. 

ACIDS. . 

The hydrogen line of advance brings us at once to 

acids, the physical and chemical properties of which 

are examined. A most instructive piece of work is 

achieved in the examination of the heating effect pro¬ 
duced by mixing sulphuric acid v^ith water. Curves, 

showing that the rise of temperat\are depends upon the 

proportion of acid taken, are constructed. 

BASICITY. 

The idea of basicity is so fundamental that some 

time is devoted to its determination in the case of the 

the better known acids. The account of such a piece of 

work, reproduced from a note-book, is given in order to 

show how simply the basicity may be firmly established. 
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Copper Fulphate Copper sulphate affords a most excellent subject 
as a research 

subjectfor research. Its water of crystallisation is 
determined in the ordinary way. We then transform it into 
a black compound by the action of potash, and measure the 
weight of this substance obtained. When hydrogen is passed . 
over the heated black compound, water is seen to be formed, 
and we conclude that the black compound has given up oxygen 
to the hydrogen, copper being at the same time left. Hence 
we learn that the black compound is an oxide of copper. We 
measure how much copper there is in the oxide, and thus are 
enabled to calculate the percentage of copper in the original 
sulphate. Assuming the atomic weights of copper, oxygen, 
sulphur and hydrogen, we can arrive at the forimila for the 
blue sulphate. 


HgO 

Cu 

SO4 


Percentage Composition. 
= .56'646 or = 

25 •981 " ^-5^981 ^ 

= .58-373 


58-.373 

96 


Average Class result. 
1’980 smallest portions 
• 412 

•■399 . " » 


The niombers 1-980, -412, -399, are in the ratio 
4'97, 1'03, 1*00; and the class sees at once that in the 
smallest possible portion of compound there are j ICu, 

and ISO 4 , giving the formula CuS 0 ^. 5 H 20 . some of the in¬ 
dividual results are better than this, but even the average 


result shows that satisfactory results can be obtained. 

^^Proportiois^® caustic potash the 

red oxide of copper is now prepared, it is reduced 
to copper in the same way as the black oxide, water being 
again formed. Another instance of actual results got must 
here be given. Composition of the two oxides of copper: — 

Black oxide l 521 Copper, ‘.388 Oxygen; or 1 ■ *255 
Red '' 2’078 " *264 " » 1 • -127. 

AS U is evident that '127 Is half of •256. we have taken a 

erlat step towards the law of multiple proportions. 


















GEOGRAPHY . 


In the Lower Gchool the children are made familiar 
aa far aa p^aaible on their walka and expeditiona with 
common geographical forma and terma. They draw simple 
plans of the school room, garden &c; and so understand 
the meaning of a map. They maKe maps from their own ob¬ 
servation of bits of the country that they explore. 

They also begin to make acquaintance with the world at 
larpe by tracing out the evolution of some human custom, 
such as the building of dwellings, from the most prim¬ 
itive mud huts to the "sky-scrapers" of New York, which 
they see in pictures. They also become familiar with 
other countries by means of stories of travel and dis¬ 
covery , and pictures of the country with which the story 
deals. 

They keep dally records of changes noticed in the 
sun, moon, rain-fall, and winds,- which lay the basis of 
the study of physical geography. 



Oahr ^ cJixx>-irroirrTu 


Plan of schoolroom, 


Thompson 


_^ 

m 

S 

Map-modeling in the Lower School. 



















In the next stage the aim is to make the children 
thoroiip;hly familiar with Great Britain and. its colonies. 
The greatest emphasis is now given to the physical as¬ 
pects of the country studied, and especially of England, 
as most of the children have opportunities of visiting 
places where the forces of Nature are seen in actual 
operation,- such as the sea coast, mountains, valleys .?-c. 

They then pass on to the study of the great contin¬ 
ents. About half of their time is still given to phys¬ 
ical- geography ,- or, more correctly speaking, to the 
geographical aspects of that Science. For example, 
movements of the earth, eclipses, tides, and. winds, 
cores,! formation, and so on. 

This course of physical geography is not taken as 
a separate study: but topics it includes are dealt with 
as they arise, as part of the phenomena of the country 
being studied. '^■Thus, for example, the United Ptates 
of America have been studied, this term; and in connect¬ 
ion with these, differences of climate, and the results 
of river erosion. 












Lastly, in tlie upper middle Pcnool, the children 
come hack to Europe, thia continent hein/r taken^'laat 
account of the importance of itn political aspects. 

Throughout all the geography teaching constant 
reference ia made to the atlaa,- the aim beinf!; to teach 
the children the use of a good atlas, so that, to a 
large extent, they are independent of text books. 

There is a large collection of pictures in the 
Pchool, from which suitable selections can be made for 
any given lesson; and when so used, these pictures re¬ 
main upon the class i>oom walls for some days, in order 
tnat the children may become thoro-ughly familiar with 
them. 

hap knov/ledgs is f’urther supplemented , and made 
more real, by the occasional use of the lantern. 
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(Oladya Clarke, apje 13). 
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To be taught 
together. 


These two subjects iirust be-taught together, for each il¬ 
lustrates the other. The history of a period is never 


Aim 


Course 


complete without some knowledge of its literature, for this 
is the expression of its ideas and aspirations, and the re¬ 
flection of its social conditions; and on the other side, for 
a proper understanding, literature needs a historical setting. 
Both must be taught mainly for the purpose of arousing inter¬ 
est and imagination, and so of creating a mental background 
of ideas and feelings. It is the drama rather than the philo¬ 
sophy of history that must first be presented. The study of 
economic problems and the investigation of the value of evid¬ 
ence belong to the University rather than to the School stage 
of education. And similarly in literature, enjoyment must be 
the first aim, not merely d.istinctions of -form and the track¬ 
ing of obsolete words and expressions. 


We divide the School course into four stages, each with 
its own scheme of history and literature teaching;- 

a. In the Lower School, up to the age of 10, history is 
chiefly biography and story: the heroes of all ages and 
races, their succession being roughly shovm on time maps. 
The corresponding literature consists of the great myths, 
legends and folk tales of different races. 

/If 

b. In the lower Mldd.le School, up to IZ, a course of English 
history is taken, chiefly biographical at first; and some 
of the great books in English literature are read, from 
the Canterbury Tales to the Waverley Novels and Idylls 
of the King. 

c. In the upper Middle School, up to 16, there is a course 
of ancient history,- Hebrew, Creek and Roman,- and some 

^f the literatiire of these nations is studied in English; 
for example, the Bible, Homer, VirgilT^'^’l^to and the 
Greek dramatists. ' 

d. In the Upper School the course covers modern history, 
beginning with French as an introduction to general Eur¬ 
opean history, and. in particular that of the English 
peoples. In literature, the chief periods of English 
literat\3.re are studied in greater detail. At certain 
points in the course lessons are also giveii in civics. 

r 

To these subjects not less than 6 hours a week are given 
throughout the whole School; and in the Upper School, what¬ 
ever the special line of study chosen these must also be taken 




























HISTORY. 


Lower School. There is at present no regular course, but the lives 

of great men are taken of all times, drawn from the Bible 
Plutarch's Lives, modern history, and especially from 
English history. The stories are read or told, and then 
retold or re-written by the children, with illustrations 
drawn from imagination or copied i’rom pictures. 

Middle School Lower Division. English history is now taken, divided 

periods which are treated with increas¬ 
ing fulness in the older classes. The work is still 
largely oral; a text-book is used for reference, and the 
period stud.ied in a fuller reading book; much use is made 
of pictures and maps, and accounts are written out and 
illustrated by the children. 

Upper Division. A three years'course of ancient history. 

1st. year During two terras Hebrew history is studied in 
selected portions of the Bible. The remain- 
J' irig term is given to the growth of institu¬ 

tions, the meaning of citizenship, and com¬ 
parison of different forms of government. 

.2nd. " Greek history, with selected readings from 

— Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon and 

Demosthenes. 

•^rd. " Roman history, with readings from Liw 

Cicero, Caesar and Tacitus. ' ’ 

The main lines of each period are first gone through 
orally, and summarised on the blackboard; the period is 
then read up in the text-book, and illustrated from 
original sources, and the summary expanded in the note¬ 
books of the Class, and maps and diagrams drawn. 

Pictures, photographs and casts are used to illustrate 
the time under discussion. 
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'\v>^ ujo^ cuv^ ccTH-*^ (^t|<yv^ (Ll tr? ctjvAA Acj^Uw. 

CxUL/iOA (n>. Ki^AcJL l»V ^ cu^ ttxA (rxf^KXw ttuA tcv>4X. 

CuJ^ 4-^ , Gu/aAA, i\;vAA (rC a ^AAroAs. Vwcx^y^ CvA^ L«. 
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HISTORY 


CONTINUED 


Upper School. Modern History. Three years course. 

1st. year Outline of French history , as shov.'ihg the chief 
lines of change from the Roman Empire down to 
modern times. 

1st. term:- Charlemagne and the Age of Chivalry. 

2nd. " The Renaissance and Louis XIV. 

.■5rd. term The Revolution and Napoleon. 

A text booh is used, and the outline filled in with illustra¬ 
tions drawn as far as possible from the original authorities. 

2nd. and The chief periods of European history, lead.ing up 
3rd. years to the growth of modern Europe, the British Emp¬ 
ire-, and America. 

2nd. year From Charlemagne to the Renaissance and Reform¬ 
ation. 

3rd. '• From the discovery of the New World to tiie pre- 
- sent t ime . 

Text booh,- Robinson's Western Europe. 

The method followed is to select each term a booh round which 
the main facts of the period can be grouped, such boohs being 
tahen as;- Hodghin's Charlemagne; Mrs. Oliphant's Mahers of 
Florence; Hahluyt's Voyages; Feeley's Expansion of England; 
Rose's Revolution and Napoleonic Era; and Dichinson's Revolu¬ 
tion and Reaction in Modern France. 

Besides the special booh, which is prepared beforehand, 
for the more important portions read in class, use is made of 
the Reference Library for private reading to supplement the 
class v/orh; and short essays are v/ritten on subjects'arising 
from it. 

During these years a special study is also made of Eng¬ 
lish history, from the point of view of political, social and 
economic changes, and the growth of English literature. The 
text booh used is Green's History of the English People. 
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LITERATURE . 




Lower school. Myths, legends, and folk tales, such as the Creek and 
Scandinavian myths; the Odyssey; northern sagas; the 
cycles of Arthurian romance, and of Charlemagne and the 
Cid. These are read aloud to the children, who illus¬ 
trate them with drawings, and'retell portions of the 
stories. Ballads and other poems are also learnt by 
heart for recitation. 

Middle School; Lower Division. Some of the great books in English lit¬ 
erature are read,- as far as possible 
in connection with the period being taken in English 
history; such as the Canterbury Tales, Faery Queene, the 
historical plays of Shakespeare, portions of Paradise 
Lost, Pilgrim's Progress, Robinson Crusoe, some of Ccott’s 
novels or Tennyson's Idylls. 

These are read aloud, either to or by the children dis¬ 
cussed, and retold, orally or in vn^iting. Poetry is 
also learnt by heart, such as selections i'rom Hiawatha 
Scott's Poems, Macaulay's Lays, &c. ’ 

Upper Division. Portions of ancient literature are read 
in connection with the periods taken in 

ancient history. 

1st. year. Hebrew literature. Various portions of 
the Bible are read 

^ and discussed as literature, especially 

. Genesis, Deuteronomy, Ruth, Job, select¬ 

ions from the Psalms and Proverbs, Eccles¬ 
iastes, and some of the Prophets. 

One term is given to the discussion of 
literary forms in general, and especially 
forms of poetry. 

2nd. '• Greek literature. The Iliad or Odyssey 

is read; one or two 
plays of the tragedians and Aristophanes; 
the Apology, and one or two of the Gocrat- 
ic Dialogues of Plato; and the speech of 
Demosthenes on the Crovm;— all, of course 
in English. 

3rd. " Roman literature. The whole of the 

Aeneid is read, and 
parts of other writers; and the Lays of 
Ancient Rome and Shakespeare's Roman Plays 
studied in connection with the history. 

These books are read aloud to the class; or, in the case of 
plays, parts are taken by the pupils. They are discussed from 
point of view of literature, not of philology; and summar¬ 
ies made, or portions re-written. They are illustrated as 
far as possible by photographs, pictiires, and casts of ancient 
works of art. Some English poetry is also learnt by heart, 
such as selections from Tennyson, Shakespeare and Milton. 
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LITERATURE . 


Upper Pchool. A three years course, covering 


1st. term. Legends of northern Europe; Sagas; Irish legends- 

PoniAml -P * 


Beowulf. 


Chaucer and Spenser. 




ShSi^espea?!*. 


Milton. 


I ! The classical period. Boswell's Life of Johnson. 


The Revolution. Byron, Keats, and Shelley. 

Romance: with Lockhart's Life of Scott. 

Tennyson, with the Memoir by his son. 

Victorian novel: Thackeray; Dickens; George Eliot- 
Steveuenn. . 



Stevenson. 


The work of the Upper School centres round one great 
writer, or at most a small group, each term; The object of ^ 

the teacher is not so much to give an elaborate treatment of ’ ' 

the subject, as to communicate his own love of the books read, ^ ‘ 
ana so to set the pupils reading for themselves. 

The lower division read one two of the chief works of the 
author selected, with such occasional references to his life 
as are necessary in order to make this work clear. 

The upper division, already knowing something of the 
writer's works, can take a broader and more critical view. 


When ever a good life is available, this is read and discussed 
orally and by means of essays; especially when,- as in the 
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GENERAL OBJECT OF HAND T70RK. 


The value of such work llee primarily in the train¬ 
ing that it gives in observation, and in the co-ordina¬ 
tion of hand and eye, and the control of the muscles; 
and secondarily, in its utility in various careers and 
profe^^sions, and in the everyday affairs and interests 
of life. It is the chief outlet for the creative in¬ 
stinct in children, giving opporcanity for self-express¬ 
ion in objects of actual use. It affords a healthy var¬ 
iety of occupation, and relaxation from brain work; and 
it is the only substitute for those lessons in.the act¬ 
ual work of the home , which have always been the best 
part of a child's education, but which are now, through 
changed conditions, largely ceasing to Influence the 
child's development. Such a training is not to be left 
to chance, or to voluntary effort alone. The greater 
part of the manual work is a regular part of the School 
routine. It falls into four main divisions:- 

Woodwork and metal-work classes for boys, with cor¬ 
responding classes in cookery, sewing, &c. for girls. 

Outdoor work, mainly gardening, for both boys and 
girls; with dairy work for the elder, and option of 
other farm work, poultry and bee keeping, &c. 

Drawing. 

Optional handicrafts, such as modelling, basket 
making, bookbinding, carving, &c. 


















Clay-inodell 


(‘jower Pchool), 


■•'ood-cry.. (Middle School), 





WOODWORK . 


For the youngest children, that is, under 10 or 11, 
whose hands are usually not yet strong enough to manipu¬ 
late tools, and who cannot do enough with wood to get 
any satisfaction out of it, there is a preliminary course 
in clay modelling. After this age, the hoys go through 
a regular course of woodwork, consisting of a series of 
exercises so graded as to introduce in order the chief 
woodworking tools. The first series of exercises must 
he worked before the making of a model is allowed. They 
consist of sawing, planing, vertical and horizontal par¬ 
ing; and require the use of tenon saw, plane, square, 
marking knife, and chisels of various sizes. After these 
exercises, models are introduced containing various joints, 
the joints being worked first as exercises. After these 
have been gone through, the boy is encouraged to plan 
and work out his ovm ideas. Before any model is made, 
it is drawn to scale , and the dj?awing used to work ffom. 
This course is continued up to the age of 15 or 16, and 
from i-i to 3 hours a week are given to it in each class. 













































































































































































WOODWORK CONTINUED . 


In the older classes a good deal of real work is 
done in the way of games and laboratory apparatus, class 
room and workshop fittings, and such larger work as from 
time to time is required for actual use,- beehives, bee- 
house , sheds, cricket pavilion, &c, scale drawings being 
in each case previously made to work from. 

Besides this class work, the workshop is open for 
voluntary use in free time, and prij^es are offered for 
apparatus, &c, required in the School, if it is made in 
a boy's free time, and reaches the required standard of 
workmanship. For specimens of apparatus so made, see 
the illustrations to the section of Head V/ork dealing 
TiTith Science. 


METAL WORK. 

In the Upper School metal-work is an alternative to 
woodv/ork, or taken in conjunction v/ith it, and consists 
at first of a series of graded exercises, such as draw¬ 
ing out hot iron, bending both cold and hot bar and sheet 
iron; and the use of the file, cold chisel, and drilling 
raachine. At present we are engaging the use of the local 
forge for this purpose on certain afternoons; when we 
have fitted up our own engineering workshop, we shall 
proceed to the making and fitting of working machinery. 















































The wood and metal worK above described are taken 


only by the boys. In place of them, the girls give the 
time to household work. The cookery lessons are graded 
to teach the use of materials, utensils, oven, &c, and 
the general principles involved. Once a week one of the 
classes in rotation prepares a meal for the whole of the 


house 


Sewing includes not only all a girl's necessary 
mending (for which additional time is found) but graded 
lessons .teaching different processes and the use of dif¬ 
ferent materials, and so leading up to regular dress¬ 
making. Prises are offered for good work in dress¬ 
making done in the girls' own time. 


Besides these branches of handw'ork, for boys and 
girls alike there are certain household duties taught and 
supervised, either daily or at fixed times each week. .Adi 


for instance make their own beds; brush and clean their 


own Clothes; boys above a certain age clean their own 


boots instead of this, the girls take various household 
%j^?duties in rotation, such as the tidying of rooms, laying 
and clearing 'of tables, &c, in' their own house. 





















OARDlilNING . 




The r-chool garden, which affords opportunity for study¬ 
ing the living plant, and is tlie observation ground for class 
teaching, is divided up into;- tj'pe botanical garden; type 
vegetable and cereal garden; ornamental garden; a garden of 
herbs and medicinal plants; an orchard; a nursery; and a plot 
of experimental ground. Here all the boys wo-rlc for two or 
more hours a week, and are able to watch the. birth, life, and 
death oi plants. Here they can see the most important plant 
families, and can learn how vegetables and cereals are culti¬ 
vated. Here opportunity is afforded them of studying how to 
graft, prune, and train fruit trees; and how to rear young 
trees and plants from seeds, layers, and cuttings. 

In the experimental plot plants are grown under favour¬ 
able and unfavourable conditions, in different kinds of soil, 
at different depths, crowded together, or dotted about sina-ly . 
in ground which has, or has not, been manured, dug, or weeded; 
and the results are recorded. 

Those who wish may also have a private plot of their own, 
W'lero they may make their own experiments. 

The school garden has been entirely laid out and levelled 
by the children in the last two years. In order to prevent 
trampling the plots vmen working, the gro’ujid has been divided 
into small beds, with narrow paths between. By this subdiv¬ 
ision a large number of children can be usefully employed, 
and their work supervised,- which is very difficult if the 
beds are large. Ta have found the most convenient sir.e for 
the beds to be from ’^ft. 6in. to 4ft. wide, with trodden 
earth or sand paths, 15-18 inches wide, between them, edged 
by borders of tarred wood. 















































































































The younger children worK in pair^?, each pair having a 
plot of their own measuring about •'^rt. by 30i’t., which they 
cultivate,- partly according to their own fancy, and partly 
according to the instructions of the teacher on some fixed 
plan, "'hich is the same for all. This enables the boy to see 
liow his work compares with that of others, and to find out 
why he has failed where another has succeeded;- and moreover, 
stimulates him to do better work; for it is doubtful whether 
he will work merely for work's sake so well as he will if 
there is a chance of comparing his work with something similar 
elsev/here, finding out whose is best. Tiie part which-is cul¬ 
tivated as the owner chooses is used by some for growing mus¬ 
tard and cress, radishes, lettuces; by others, for flowers; 
while others plant small forest trees, either reared from 
seeds, or dug up on excursions; or else turn their plots into 
little orchards. 

Some of the older children have charge of the 300 fruit 
tress in the orchard, which affords work all the year round. 
Scions and young seedlings are raised frpm pips and grafted 
with scions cut at pruning time. All the summer and winter, 
pruning is done by the boys under the superintendence of the 
teacher. The vario’^s diseases v/hich occasionally break out 
have to be treated; and the children often rear the caterpil¬ 
lars they find, hatch out the moths, tnus work out the 
life-history of the insect-pests. 

Cutting the grass round the young trees; keeping the 
ground hoed; manuring; looking to bands and stakes to which 
the trees are fastened; tarring wounds after pruning; spray¬ 
ing from time to tine to kill blight and fungoid pests,- give 
constant employment. 






















Tlie Oldest boys and girls have charge or the dif¬ 
ferent sections of the School garden. Two of them look 
after the botanic garden; another has charge of the orn¬ 
amental part: two others of the vegetables,- and so on. 
And when the yo-anger children have done the allotted 
work in their own plots, they are sent to help the vari¬ 
ous heads of departments in the School garden. At other 
times, when there are special jobs to be done, they are 
divided into squads, under older boys,- who thus learn 
how to organise vfork, and direct others. 

Besides the actual work in the School garden, there 
are the playing: fields and tennis courts &c, which re- 
oyaire attention. Rollin' or watering, cutting thistles, 
mowing, marking, spudding plantains, and picking off 
flints — afford constant occupation, if there is a 

M.s. ». J. v--. - . . 

dearth of ^ther work at any season. 

A large shed is now being built by the boys, as a 
place for potting, making garden-baskets, and other sim¬ 
ilar occupations at times when the weather makes outdoor 
work impossible. 
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Out or the time aesignecl to thi?; outdoor garrieniiir 


ie tahen time for dairy work. Thi'^ occupies tv/o after¬ 


noons a week, and is under the sole charge of fwo senior. 


hoys or gir.ls, who take it in turn, having each day two 


younger ones working under them. These are drawn from 


one class only, the members of which take it in rotation 


The cream us separated mechanically, but they do the 
whole of the churning, the working: and making up oi the 
butter, and the cleaning of t'ne implements used. 


Those older boys who so vfish may in place of garden¬ 
ing take fai-m work They help morning and evening with 
the milking, and in the afternoons ;]oin witli whatever 
work is going on upon the farm. 
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BEEKEEPING, 8-C. 


Others can pive part of the gardeninp- time to bee- 
Keeping, learning all the necessary operations in the^*)* 
School bee-farm,- such as driving, hivinp;, feeding, and 
extracting the honey. 

Those TTho wish can also Keep private hives for 
observation and experiment and profit. 

■Ve are now extending-: t]ie same -principle to the 
poultry-farm, dividing it into sections -under the 
charge of such boys and girls as wish to undertaKe the 
worK. 


























Our aimF! in the teaching of drawing are 


Aims 


train the children's powers of observation, 
give the manual skill necessary, for the expression 


of their ideas 


train and develops imagination and individuality 


store their minds with impressions, and to train 


a sense of beauty in form and colour that shall 


add to tlieir d.elight both in nature and in art 


Observation is trained 


Method 


By memory drawing. '7ith the ypunger children these 


drawings are executed chiefly 


in chalk on the blackboard 


chosen by themselves. Drawings from natural ob¬ 
jects and. from models selected by the teacKer are 


also treated in the same way. Later or^ this kind 


work is executed in pencil 


By drawing from nature. Studies are made in 


chalk, water-colour (brush- 


.’ork, as it is usually called ), pencil, and char 


coal. The subjects range from the simplest leaves 


berries &.c for the youngest children, up to landscape 


work , and dravfing from the life, with the older 


jmorv drawin.g 




























Manual skill is trained ;- 

a. By blackboard drill. A part of every lesson is 

given up to free arm. drawing on the black-' 
board,- the object being to train the child¬ 
ren to draw from the shoulder rather than 
from the ivrlst and fingers: and also to give 
them the power of drawing good lines automat¬ 
ically. It is essential that in the expression 
of an idea the child shall not be hampered by 
inability to draw freely. The hand, must there¬ 
fore be trained, to be the ready servant of the 
brain. This work is one of the ways in ’.'.'hich 
design is begun. 

b. By constant practice in trying to express, their 

• ' ...v ideas graphically. -At such times they are • 

allowed to draw freely, in their own way; 

■■ . not forced to hold pencil in a given position, 


and so forth. 





























By frequent practice in design. It is impossible 
for any child to make an. original design with¬ 
out calling into play the Inventive powers; 
and the more practice is given in this direct¬ 
ion, the more win the individuality be 
strengthened. Design for this purpose need 
not necessarily be decorative. All planning 
upon paper serves this end. 


By illustrating stories read. The illustration cf 
tales, especially of historical tales, calls 
out the power of imagination. The facts, as 
far as they are known, must of course be ad¬ 
hered to; but imagination is needed even to 
visualise facts that are not present, or no 
longer existing. 
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Individuality and imagination are trained;- 
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a. The sense of beauty is trained chiefly by decorat¬ 
ive design, this branch of the work being found to be 
one of the most helpful in teaching children to apprec¬ 
iate beauty in form and colour. As far as possible it 
is taught in connection with some handicraft actually 
being followed by the children,- such as carving, wood¬ 
carving, pottery, weaving, embroidery, or basket-work. 

In teaching decorative design it is of the first import¬ 
ance to show that not only must the laws of proportion, 
symmetry, and so on, be observed; but also that ornament 
is not something to be added as an afterthought, but 
should grow from the nature and req'iirements of the mat¬ 
erial , and the use to which it is to be put. 

b. In the autumn and spring terms the older children 
study form by making careful copies in light and shade 
from casts. In the summer term this gives place to 
water colour sketching out of doors. 

Drawing is taken by all -under 15 or 16; after this age 
it becomes optional. The progression of the work in this 
general course, from the youngest classes upwards, is, rough¬ 
ly speaking:- modelling; colour; mass (light and shade, that 
is); line; followed by more advanced work in light and shade, 
colour, and modelling for the older children. 

Matheiaatlcal and mechanical drawing is not included in 
this course, but is taught in connection with class work in 
mathematics and mechanics. 
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study of getim. ( rtella Oobden-Sanderson, 16 ) 
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;eraory drawing 


Original; (p. Moreno, age 17) 



evening OCOUP-ATION 


All the foregoing hranche?? of handwork are taken mainly in the 
afternoon. In the evening there is no regular class work after 7--2>o 
o'clock,- the seniors giving the time to private reading in con¬ 
nection with the history and literature lessons, or to meetings of 
debating or scientific societies &c. For all below the Upper 
School three evenings are set apart for some form of handicraft, 
in which there is considerable range of choice. The younger boys 

have to take sewing on one of these evenings. On the others both 

JIjLaJJU-^ ■ u, 'e. 

boys and girls can take bookbinding, woodcarving, basket-plaiting, 
modelling, weaving, and so on. 

Bookbinding consists at first in learning the use of paste, 
scissors, knife, ^cc; in mounting pictures; and •mending, cleaning, 
and preserving books. They then go on to binding in leather and 
simple tooling. This work can be continued in their free time. 

In woodcarving the Swedish method, with which we began, proved 
too narrow in its scope. We therefore follow only, relief carving, 
which cannot be begun until the fingers are strong enough to use 
the tools with safety. 'Por this work the children have to make 
their own designs, and it is of course frequently connected, with 
the afternoon work in the workshop. Basket plaiting is taught to 
all the.younger child.ren as part of the afternoon handwork; when 
they are promoted to woodwork they can still keep it up in the 
evenin.g, and proceed to more elaborate work. 

The kind of class modelling usually taught - imitations of 
iruits and other natural objects - we have almost entirely given 
up as inartistic and unsatisfactory. V/e employ modelling rather 
for purposes of design,- as a preliminary stage, for example, to 
woodcarving,- or in the modelling of pottery, which can be sent to 
a neighbouring factory to be fired. 

Weaving has recently been introd.uced as an evening"^ occupation, 
the children constructing their ovm simple looms for the purpose. 

Embossed, leather work, block printing, and bird stuffing have 
also at different times been Included in these evening occupations. 








Bookbinding 


Basket-maki. 
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NATURE 


STUDY . 


Mucli that should properly come under this head has already 
been described under other headinr'=’, auch as Science, in the section 
devoted to head-work; and pardenin^r and drawing, in the section 
devoted to hand-work. It remains to speak oi other branches of 
Nature-study, to which we give a considerable amount oi time; part¬ 
ly in the I'orm oi outdoor class work; partly oi voluntary, or 
semi-voluntary, pursuits undertaken in ireo time. 

The iirst oi these may be called topography, which we include 
in the general curriculum for the following reasons:- 

1. It forms the best introduction to the wider study of geography. 

2. It gives reality to the study of mathematics. A child v/ho has 

done some practical surveying; does not experience the 
usual difficulty in realising what an angle is; and such 
surveying gives opportunity for the practical application 
of trigonometry. 

It is a good training in accuracy of observation. A whole map 
may be put wrong by a piece of careless observation, and 
so a mistake never fails to be obvious to the one who has 
made it. 

4. Not only is it useful in the practical professions, but it 

also developes the power of understanding the lie of the 
land, which has nruch practical value, as well as adding 
to the interest of travel. 

In the Junior School, in addition to the teaching of the el- * 
ementary notions of geometry, the making of plans of the class room, 
garden plots &c, the children are taken every week for a natural 
history walk, in which the object is not only to bring back speci¬ 
mens of interest to study in the class room, but still more to visit 
in succession different parts of the neighbo'orhood that best show 
natural features and the agencies at v/ork in shaping them. They 
notice the trees and plants that grow upon the downs o.r by th^ river; 
the different kinds of soil, and'the crops grov;ing upon them; they 
follow the course of the stream, and note the reasons for its wlden- 
ings and the results of its action; and ask themselves questions 
that can only be fully answered by later work. Rough maps are made 
of the parts thus explored, and the walks traced upon large scale 
Ordnance Maps, which are gradually coloured in from their own ob^ 


servations. • 
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outdoor w^K. A more defi nite oour^^^r surv^ it ^ begins wltn locating 

points by finding the direction and length of given straight 
lines. The class is talcen to a point in the middle of a field; the child¬ 
ren observe the directions of its corners by meai>s of a military marching 
compass, and. then measure the distance to them with a surveyor's tape. 

These observations' are written in a note book carried by each for the pur¬ 
pose. ,,In the class room afterwards they mark a point in the middle of 
their paper, and by drawing lines from it in the directions noted, and 
of the recorded^length according to a scale fixed upon for convenience, 
the6' locate the,corners of the field on their paper. By joining these 
points, and filling in details from observation, a simple map is made. 

The same process is afterwards applied to a large tract of country, 
prominent landmarks being observed, and distances estimated by comparison 
with some visible and known distance,- such as that from the School to 
Petersfield. 

. To teach the use of technical signs, when the first map of a field 
has been made in the manner above described, the paper is pinned to a 
board, and taken out to the field again, where the children fill in as 
many details as possible, inventing their own signs for the different 
things noticed. It is soon evident that it is better to have one code 
of signs; and so those found on the large scale Ordnance Map of the dis¬ 
trict which hangs on the class room wall are used. 

Indoor work. As it is not possible to do much work out of doors during 
. severe weathe**, a good deal of time during the winter is 
spent in making models of the surrounding country. These are first made 
on a lafge scale in sand, upon the floor of a shed. After some practice 
in modelling the country as it appears to them during their walks, the 
children try to*get more accurate results bj using a large scale map in 
which the height of the ground is indicated by colour. ’Then the S’orface 
is modelled, it is covered with different kinds of moss to represent the 
downs, woods SrC\ and buildings are added in clay. To test the correct¬ 
ness of tlie modelling, water is poirred on it from a watering can in order 
to see 11 ' it win find its way down the streams, and not settle in the 


wrong places. 





























S U V. E Y I IJ G , CONTINUED. 

The nert step ie locatinp: pointe by measurlnpr the base, and 
observing: the base angles, of a triang^le. '^or this purpose ^Vfe use 
instruments made and. designed by ourselves. 

Measurement of height. The h^ig'ht is found by measuring 

1 A line from the observer to the ob.ject in question. ^ ^ 

2 The angle of elevation of the tdp of the object. 

.3 The heigiit of the observer's eye above the ground. 

The first measurement gives the base of the triangle; 
the second gives one of the base angles,- the other being a right 
angle: 

the third must then be added to the perpendicular of the triangle. ” 

Measurement of distance. The instrument used consists of a 
half-circle marked out in degrees, at the centre of which is a 
movable pointer that can be set,by means of pins. In this case, 
both angles must be measured. 

In the Upper School similar problems are worked out by trig¬ 
onometric calCTilations based upon observations taXen with the the¬ 
odolite . 

MAP MODELLING. 

To Obtain an accurate model of any part of the country, 
tracings are taken from a coloured contoured map,- eitner the 
large scale Ordnance Survey or more often one of the contoured 
maps made by the Upper School. A piece of thick cardboard is 
cut to the shape of each contour line; and these, when nailed 
one upon the other in the order and position indicated by the map, 
form the foundation of the model. This foundation is then cover¬ 
ed with plastocene, or plaster of Paris, to give the curvature 
of the ground. 7/hen covered with plaster of Paris the model can 
be painted. 


model o f mountain^ in No tan 
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Drawing plan of School orchard and measurement 





PART OF SCHOOL ORCHARD 


























S R V EYING CONTINUED. 

It often happen?? that accurate plana of the orchard, 


garden ftc, are needed in different departraenta of the 


School. Such plana are made in the wav uaual vrith aur- 
veyora,-/hy meanh-~Qf a perpendicular to a line marKed 



out from corner to corner 'of^the plot to be aurveyed 


Levela are alao fo^ond when neceaaary, in order to draw 
contour lines on the raapa. 

aurveya of the School 



already been given in 


the firat section. 

Any special piece of work rendered necessary by 
drainage, levelling, and building operations, is done by 
one or other of these classes; and sketch maps are made 
of places visited during expeditions. 

This advanced map making involves such a large 
amount of drawing , that the v/ork done out of doors in 
fine weather provides sufficient indoor work for days 
when it cannot be done outside. 
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expeditions . 


In order to encourage the love of country life and 
country by helping the children to find out for themselves 
as much as possible about the life of the district in which 
they live, expeditions are made on most of the half-holidays 
01 the summer term. They are organised for the lower half of 
the Pchool so that everyone may get one at least once a fort¬ 
night. Those in the upper half of the Pchooi are allowed to 
go or not as they wish,- whether for the organised expeditions, 
or in small groups independently. But they are encouraged to 
do so by pri?:es offered for work which is the result of such 
expeditions. 

a Organised expeditions. A certain nuraber of the places 

of interest in the neighbourhood are selected with the view 
of including as many of its most striking features as possible- 
such as chalk downs, woods, heathery tracts, and villages of 
historical or antiquarian interest. Each class in turn visits 
these places, the date of each expedition being fixed at the 
beginning of the term. A few days beforehand a paper is post¬ 
ed up, containing questions about the place to be visited and 
the things to be observed there. These questions are copied, 
by the class, and brought to the first composition lesson after 
the expedition. A class discussion takes place, and the com¬ 
position is written about it. 

In addition to these written records, others are made on 
the spot by those fond of painting or photography. 

There are always members of the Staff in the party, and 
a limited number of volunteers from the upper part of the 
School. In many instances v/e have received great assistance 
from residents, in the v/ay of pointing out objects of inter¬ 
est, and telling us old stories connected vflth the place. 
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b Voluntary expeditions. As tlie result of the organised exped¬ 

itions above described, and the means of encouragement to be men¬ 
tioned later, boys and girls, on reaching the Upper School, have 
generally acquired interests which make them wish to continue such 
expeditions. In some cases they visit the selected places; but 
usually they go further afibid in small parties, and explore the 
whole neighbourhood within reach. In either case they study the 
place visited more thoroughly, and devote themselves more especi-• 
ally to one subject; some, for example, study church architecture; 
others photograph birds and their nests, and so forth. 

MID TERM AND WHOLE DAY HOLIDAYS. 

Until this year, 1903, it was our custom to have a holiday of 
three or four days in the middle of the summer term. Twenty or 
thirty of the older boys spent this time in camp, at some place 
too far off to be reached in the ordinary way. Among the places 
thus visited v/ere.:- Sali.sbury; Winchester; the Isle of Wight; Rye 
and Winchelsea; and the New Forest. On our way to the latter in 
1908, we passed through the fleet assembled to celebrate the Cor¬ 
onation of King Edward VII. The rest either remained at tlie 
School, spending the time in day expeditions, or went to their own 
homes. 

AS with increasing numbers these lengthy holidays became more 
difficult to organise, this year we substituted single whole day 
holidays, at intervals of about a month. On these occasions, the 
School was divided into groups that went with some member of the 
Staff to places beyond the reach of the ordinary half-day exped¬ 
itions. 




Camping in the Ne’.7 Forest 


itarting for an expedition 








These interests are encouraged in the following 
ways:- 


The most important is the personal influence of 
those members of the Staff who are themselves Interested 
in these•pursuits. 

A Show of such work during the year is held at the 
end of every siimraer term, and judged by a committee of 
masters. In order to encourage originality, there is.no 
fixed list of prizes ; but prizes or commendation are 
awarded to those whose work, whatever it may be, has 
come up to the required standard. 

A school Museum is in course of formation, which is 
to be a collection of such work done by the boys and the 
girls, and not to any large extent of permanent objects 
that soon lose their interest. 

Some of the boys' work sent up to the Show each 
year is kept for.the Museum, and it is intended that the 
objects shall be changed fairly often. 

The Museum is also used as a working room for all 
who have shown keenness and ability in Natural History 
pursuits. 
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cane llfe-hlstor:^ of large tortolaeahell butterf: 


Brooke 


The study of insects. Very little is done in the 


way of general collections, of which the object is to 


get as many specimens as possible. V/e encourage, how¬ 


ever, drawings, photographs, and written records; the 


•earing of moths &c from the egg; the setting of speci¬ 


mens to illustrate the life-history of an insect; the 


making of collections to shovr protective mimicry, &c 


The study of living things kept in captivity; such 


as ants, snakes, lizards &c; with drawings and written 


observations upon them. 


G-KEen 
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The study of plants and trees. Here again we do 
net encourage monster collections of pressed flowers, 
but rather drawings and written observations illustra¬ 
tive of the whole life of the plant; photographs of 
trees; collections of leaves, seeds, fruit, barK. ^-c; 
specimens of different grasses, or the different mem¬ 
bers of a given family; specimens illustr-ative of fer¬ 
tilisation, the distribution of seeds &c. 

■^or preserving flowers we are trying a new pro¬ 
cess of drying them in sand in order to preserve form 
•and colour, recently discovered by the British Botan¬ 
ical Association. 
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NATURAL HISTORY, AND OTHDR HOBBIES, CONTINUED. 


The study of the neighbourhood by means of drawings, 
photographs, and v/ritten descriptions of interesting 
villages or natural features. 

The study of geology by means of maps made from 
original observations; virritten descriptions of the 
forms investigated; and collections of specimens of 
soils, rocks, fossils &c, found in the neighbourhood. 

The study of architecture by means of drawings, 
photographs, plans, and written descriptions of old 
buildings in the neighbourhood, especiall’^ of the 
churches and cathedrals v/ithin reach, or of special feat¬ 
ures of interest that they contain. 


Old Oak PorcVr aV fSoulK yiay\n<r ^ PorVsvticrwtVi . 
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These interests are encouraged in the following 
ways:- 

The most important is the personal Influence of 
those memhers of the Staff who are themselves Interested 
in these•pursuits. 

A Show of such work during the year is held at the 
end of every summer term, and judged by a committee of 
masters. In order to encourage originality, there is.no 
fixed list of prizes ; but prizes or commendation are 
awarded to those whose work, whatever it may be, has 
come up to the required standard. 

A School Museum is in course of formation, which is 
to be a collection of such work done by the boys and the 
girls, and not to any large extent of permanent objects 
that soon lose their interest. 

Some of the boys' work sent up to the Show each 
year is kept for,the Museum, and it is Intended that the 
objects shall be changed fairly often. 

The Museum is also used as a working room for all 
who have shown keenness and ability in Natural History 


pursuits. 




The Show 


ner Term, 1902 


The UuReura and. ]'Plural !{i3tory Room 
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PHYSICAL THAI WIN a. 


a The chief condition of health te freeh air. It has already 

been shown that a large part of each afternoon is necessarily spent 
in the open air, in outdoor work as well as games, walks &c. In 
the middle of the morning class work there is an interval of 10—"50 
minutes, according to age, that must be spent out of doors, or in 
wet weather in the covered nuad.rangle which is open to the air. 

This is the minimum in winter. In summer a much larger part of 

the d.ay is spent out of doors. But it is necessary to have fresh 

air indoors as well as out: not only, therefore , are windows kept 
open in all rooms day and night, but the build-lng is so arranged 
that the class rooms open on to the quadrangle, so that stuffy 
rooms and corridors are impossible. 

b. The second condition of health is proper food. This is both 
Plentiilil and varied, and may not be supplemented from any other 
source: the "tuckshop" and hamper that are traditional in English 
Pchoois are not allowed at Bedales. 

c. Clothing must be warm, and not impede free movement. Fothing 
but wool is therefore allowed. Boys wear a loose jacket, knickers 
and flannel shirt; .girls, a blouse and a cloth skirt and knickers. 
All change for outdoor work and games,- the boys into "flannels", 
the girls into a gymnastic costume. There is no special Punday 
dress. Tall hats, Eton suits and collars are not allowed, nor 
corsets for girls. 

d. It is of immense importance to establish daily habits of 
health. All have a cold spon^:e bath eyery morning; . tines are fixed 

^ for attending to the daily bodily needs; after exercise all- must 

have a brief sponge or shower bath; washing is done before going to 
bed, not in the morning; and the younger are inspected, by the 
matron ’until they can be promoted to a "clean" list.' 

At the beginning and end of every terra measurements are taken 
of height, weight, and chest girth, and the res’ults graphically 
recorded. From these it can be seen if a child is not making nor¬ 
mal progress. Growth in height is normally greatest in the summer; 
ii^ v;e ight ^nd ^_^e ^ c apacity, in th ^ winter . 





Boys' indoor and outdoor 'clothes 


Girls' indoor and outdoor clothes 
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Drill. 


PHY^SICAL EXERCISE. 


From 2-4 hourR a week are given to drill and gym¬ 
nastics. "^or the girls and younger boys the Swedish 
system is followed; for the older boys, free movement 
drill and gymnastics are taug;it by army instructors. 
'7henever possible, drill is taken out of doors, there 
being an open air, as well as a.covered, gymnasium. 

^n addition to this drill, which has for. object 
the de^(elopment arid control of the irtuscies, there 


• \, \ \ 

are alsoX formal insp'e^ctions at stated times. Thjis 


tent ion in dii‘ 
and inspected ' 
by the older b 
spections have 


before dinner 
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b. Oames, Runs &c. All the younger children must play in the Pchool 
games twice a week at least, and usually do so on four 
‘ afternoons upiess they obtain leave for natural history 

. or other expeditions. After the age of 15, a boy or 

* gi rl can get permanent leave off games, if they can show 

that they have in terest s which will give them sufficient 
outdoor exercise instead. The School games are crieket 
in summer; and in winter, football for boys only, hockey 
for girls and boys together. Matches are arranged at 
frequent intervals with other Schools or local clubs. 

Other games, such as lawn tennis, fives, and golf, 
are also played, but are optional and not ailov/ert to in¬ 
terfere with the School games. 

Exercise in the form of games or runs must be taken , 
whatever the weather. On days v/hen the ground is too 
wet to allow of the usual 'games,^ run along the roads 
is substituted, or there is a cross-country paper chase. 

In the spring term athletic sports are held, but no 
prizes are competed for. 











Hockey Team, lao.'S 
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c. Boxing, Fencing 8rC. Such i'o^s of exercise as these are voluntary, 
but are encoiiraged, and. in some cases allowed 
instead of gymnastics. 


d. Phooting. All boys in the upper part of the Pchool are taught 

to handle and clean a rifle and to shoot at a marh. 

There is no School Volunteer Corps, and our object is 
not so much to let them“play at soldiers’’ as to train 
them in handiness and self-reliance, and to give them 
the power, in case of need, to help to defend their 
country. 'He have built a small screened range, on which 
we use miniature rifles up to 100 yards, or service . 
rifles with the Morris Tube up to 200 yards. 


e. ^alKs, Rides &c. There is always a long T^alk on Sunde^ afternoon. 

On the two half-holidays each week, leave can be 
obtained to go for walKs or bicycle rides to neighbour¬ 
ing places of interest; and in the summer regular ex¬ 
peditions are organised to certain of these places. 


f. Manual ’Vorh. The work in garden, farm, dairy, and workshop has 
already been described.. 



















MUSIC . 


'.‘V' 


1 . instrumental music. This is taught only to such as seem to have a 

distinct musical bent. The only distinctive feature 
here is that no lesson or time for practice is taken from the 
time given to games, but it is treated as an alternative to 
ovher manual work^ ' There is a School orchestra, consisting 

ft.!'- /^- ■ 

of string and.wind instruments: three practices of an hour 
each are held' every week^ At r chool concerts or plays the 
orchestra has performed symphonies of Haydn, Beethoven, Men¬ 
delssohn, and Schubert; Sullivan's Incidental Music to the 
Tempest, and Mendelssohn's to the Midsummer Night's Bream; 
and the Orchestral Music to the Messiah, Elijah, -?-c.. The 
orchestra also plays the accompaniments to hymn^ and psalms at 
the Sunday evening- services. Durin.g each of the winter terms 
tliree or four musical evenings are given, ?;hich afford op¬ 
portunity to both choir and orchestra, and also to individuals, 
of^ingingj^^playing in public; and at Christmas each year a 
' more formal concert alternates v;ith a Shakespeare play. 

'Throughout the musical work the idea of combination and social 
^ ’ service predominates, rather than 'that of individual perform¬ 

ance. 

2. Vocal music. This is taught to all alike, whether they have any spec¬ 

ial ear or v.ice or not. 

Aims. 1 To teach all to sing in tune and time and, as fitly as may be, 
in unison' and harmony. ' ' 

2. To make all familiab v/ith the best ^choral music that is in any 
way within the reach of a Fchool choir. 

To make as many as possible capable of taking an intelligent 
interest in music. 

Means.a In the lov;er part of the fchool, all go through a course, the 
object of which is to make them familiar with the varia¬ 
tions of length of note, rhythm, pitch, and key; to teach 
them to read at sight, and to be able to write down fam¬ 
iliar simple airs. 

_ / > There is a half hour's singing class for the v/hole fchool 

every day, in which they are taught to sing good songs in 
unison, rounds, part songs, psalms, and hymns, as well as 
good choral works. This choir, as said above, includes 
all whose voices are not actually breaking. 
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Method, a, In each of the younger classes an hour a weeX is given 
to work of the following klnd:- 

By analysis of tunes that they know, and of dances, the 
elementary n.tions of note values, rests, rhythm, time, and 
pitch are made clear and familiar; any devices that seem 
likely to make them realise these ideas are employed, such as 
stepping the scales in steps and on spaces actually chalked 
on the floor; forming living chords, with groups of children 
on each of the notes; and action songs for illxistratlng 
lengths of notes and rests, time, &c. 

Staff notation is used, in combination with the tonic 
Sol fa idea of the movable D0_. Tunes are also written out on 
a squared blackboard,- squares upward and downward represent¬ 
ing pitch; and squares across representing note lengths, in 
orc'ier to impress tune patterns on the mind. 

There is also constant drill in reading unseen passages 
from the blackboard, or from a stave made with the hand; and 
in writing down known simple airs. 

Airs are analysed; and v/lth the more advanced some at¬ 
tempt is made to get them to suggest a simple theme, and build 
■ a tune upon it. The tunes required for the French and Cerman 
songs in the modern language classes are taken first in this 
way as unseen reading exercises. 

Breathing and voice production are also taught. 

t. The work v/ith the v.'hole choir consists of learning and 

singing songs, glees, oratorios &c , s^lch as are given in the 
following list:- Tharp's Book of British Fong, for unison 
singing; Felections from Novello's Part Fongs, Rounds, Nation¬ 
al Anthems of all nations; Cerman Volkslleder; larger choral 
works, such as I'and.el's Messiah; Mendelssohn's Elijah; 
ftanford's Revenge; Bach's Cantatas. 
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AGTIHG.f--. Occasional evenings ( "Merrie Evenings") are set 
aside ior songs, recitations, readings, and dramatic 
scenes , got up and freau.ently written by tile ciiild- 
ren. ,■ Rome account is given beldt^of a branatic Club 
wiiich produced four original plays irT'dne. winter. ) 

At the end of the winter term there is usually 
a performance of one of Shakespeare's plays. Por 
this purpose, a stage has been designed and put to¬ 
gether, by the boys; the scenery is painted, and' the- 
dresses and accessories are mainly made in the School.! 


It is not the Bedales Stage of which I wish to speak, but the Bedales 
I Drama. The two have not had any noticeable connection. The Stage 
I flaunts itself before the eyes of the multitude, content with nothing less than 
I the works of the immortal Shakespeare—receiving a column and a half of 
I eulogism in the local paper. The Drama has lived from hand to mouth, 

I and in holes and corners, rehearsing in class-rooms before breakfast in the 
I gtey of the early morning, with an empty stomach, dressing its actors in 
I borrowed plumes-—its policemen in pyjamas bound with red tape, its 
I mediaeval villains in bicycle capes, and its aristocracy in crowns and ermine 
I graciously lent by the Stage. 

I Its plays have been of a vei^ decided type, the commission of a 
I heinous crime and its condign punishment being the subject most frequently 
I chosen. The earliest specimen of the Drama which I can recollect was of 
I this character. No manuscripts of it are known to exist, and I think I 
I might say that no manuscript of it ever did exist. The plot of the play 
I having been explained to the actors, the dialogue was left to their own 
I discretion, with surprising results. Its title was “ The Blood-stained 
I Cabbage Stalk.” The details of the story have passed from my 
I recollection. 

Its appearance produced an outbreak of other plays, two of which 
I were performed, the remainder being nipped in the bud by an edict which 
I went forth for their suppression the authorities naturally objected to the 
I fact that three murders occurred in a play lasting ten minutes. Of the two 
I which were performed one was entitled “ The Polish Jew; ” its chief character 
I was called Isaac Sloberleski. and it contained a murder, resulting in a ghost 
I which haunted the murderer in his nightmares. The other dealt with crime 
1 London, and contained a scene in which a judge, sitting behind a very 
I insecure blackboard, gave three policemen (in pyjamas bound with red tape) 
I a very severe wigging for neglect of duty. No MSS. of these plays have 
survived. 

The suppression of these plays produced a long interval of inactivity, 
I lasting until last Autumn Term, when there was a revival of the Drama, 
1 which resulted in the production of some twenty-five plays in two Terms, 
I the performance of three, and the formation of the Dramatic Club. An 
I Mcount of “ Miser Jim,” the play which heralded the new outbreak, will be 
I found elsewhere. It will be noticed that the subject is the one with which 
■ wo are already familiar. 

I ,. ^ result of the enthusiasm displayed in connection with “Miser 

I J'nii 't was decided to offer two prizes, one to the second set and one to 
I the third set, for the best three-act play. Twenty-two plays were sent 
, and one of the prizes was awarded to the writer of “ The Rival 


Bridegrooms,” a play of which I expect that more will be heard next T. 

—more than that I am forbidden by the Dramatic Club to say. One of the 
conditions of the competition was that no murders were to be committed, 
and this condition appears to have offered serio us difficulties to some of the 
writers. In one play, entitled “ Plot and Counterplot,” a villain meets his | 
confederates, and explains his plans for revenge :— 

Confederates.—Kill, kill, kill-- 

Villain.—No, no, we mustn't. 

He then mounts a barrel (which has a detective inside it) and explains I 
his plans in fuller detail. Of course they are overpowered, and all are I 
stunned. In another play, entitled “ King Marcus and Prince Simly,” the I 
prince, whose throne has been usurped, says to his friends, “ VVe must get I 
up a sort of army —but let no blood be shed." Later we have the stage I 
direction, “ Enter Prince Sim and army,” and the moral power of this New r 
Model army produces the desired result. 

The construction of the plot in several is very original and interesting. 
The chief incident in “ A Surprise ” is the return of a long-lost uncle through 
a first floor window at dead of night, in order to give his sorrowing relatives I 
a pleasant surprise. In “ Kidnapped ” the Mayor of Bradford escapes I 
from his captors by a curious ruse. He promises to conduct them to a I 
place where there is buried treasure, and on the way he drops a note which I 
is picked up by a friend of his. The friend returns to Bradford, collects a I 
body of men, and is ready to receive the villains at the appointed place, m I 
“ King Marcus and Prince Simly ” above mentioned, we find policemen m I 
Spain in the Middle Ages; the king keeps his crown at the bottom of a u I 
in the cellar; some villains “ took it for grantage” that it was there, am 
when caught trying to steal it they said they had come to ask the king I 
some money to help them to go to America. f_ I 

Space does not admit of my mentioning all the other plays sent "P 
competition. Perhaps the most noticeable feature about them all was i 
great amount of imagination displayed, combined with the want of | 

ledge as to how to use this imagination. In saying this I do not I 

one to think I have a poor opinion of the Bedales Drama. Most o i 
writers deserve great praise for the keenness with which they wrote . I 
trouble which they took, but writing plays is an art which requires p I 

as much as (or perhaps more than) anything else, and I hope that s i 

the writers will go on and prosper, learning to plan out fheit ® I 

carefully, and to work out the details of action and dialogue i 

thoroughly. . q 


Prom ■bile Bedalei^ Recjorci , irin-r; 










Illustration to 
■laaXegpeare's Tempest. 
Block design by K. Mash , 
age 14). From the-Eeclale- 
Record, 1900. 


“ For my part, the ! 


THE PLAY. 


_-As Seen 

i hot July day, when one ought to be on the cricket fielT"! fincT” 
I myself set down to write an account of the Christmas Play, and I make a 
I solemn protest and demand that the Editors of the “ Record ’’ shall in 
I future always appoint, at the time, reporters and reviewers of all things to be 
I reported or reviewed. I will write down what comes to me through the 
I haze of a couple of Terms, and, if it is more than inadequate, readers must 
I know that my impressions of the Play are formed partly from what I saw, 
m a dim light from the gallery above, reflected in the faces of the audience, 

)r caught by scraps in the wings waiting anxiously for cues to start “ come 
into these yellows sands ” or to hustle in nymphs and reapers in some order 
I round their maypole. 

But there are scenes that no one could forget. The opening tableau, 
;he thunder and lightning, the heave-ho-ing, the stolid ship upon the tossing 
waves, the cries of “ We spleet! we spleet 1 ” and then the gruff bo’s’n (woe 
111 the mariners who would call him boatswain) was surely in his element and 
I quite inimitable. One remembers long orations by Prospero which bored 
I I may we say so?) not only Miranda; but could we complain when we think 
I of what she must have had to stand, being her prosing old dad’s only 
I listener during how many years! Hoffmann played a hard part well. The 
' irixy spirit’s coming was always welcome, and he, his costume, and his 
trebled unseen voice were highly appreciated at all performances. How we 
watched too for the entry of dazed Ferdinand led by the magic music. . . 

Where should this music be ? i’ the air, or the earth ? ” I see him now, 

I flaxen wig and all, moved, some say, by artfully concealed clockwork 
I mechanism, arranged, probably, by his brother, the stage carpenter—much 
I . lined carpenter, equal to anything from ships in storms to ribboned may- 
I poles floating through the air! 

.As to the Stefano scenes, there was controversy, I believe, as to whether 


1 THE Wings. I 

s to o dru nken; I doubt if Shakspere would have found it ovci- 
drawn ; certainly the groundlings did not. All admit that the fool was per- 
fection of fool. I chuckle now and think of him ; and the most vile monster 
in his rank sheepskin (peace, Peter, it did smell), did it not fill one with 
disgust with its horrid grunts and beastly antics? 

What of the King and his courtiers? Where could more pompous 
Gonzalo have been found, or more evil-looking Sebastian and Antonio? 
1 here was good acting in that conspiracy scene, and the audience were 
quick to take it. 

The Dances—I could tell you a great deal about the dances. Mercifully 
the audience at the performances were spared the hoarse whispers from the 
wings sometimes heard at rehearsal time; “ You little owl! ” “ A"our 

ribbon’s crossed,” “ Cheer up ! ” “ Get on 1 ” “ Do smile 1 ” “ You aren’t at a 
funeral! ” Except for one scarce observable hitch on Friday, the maypole 
dance vyent capitally. Three allegretto bars, and the garlanded curtain rod 
was spirited into its place, and nymphs and reapers at the end of their 
swaying ribbons were sliding and gliding, skipping and tripping, in a way 
mat afforded intense pleasure, we were told, to onlookers, who knew not the 
horrid risks of tangled ribbons that kept us a-tremble in the wings. 

It is hard to realise that for Bedales it was reserved to be the first to 
produce the “Tempest ’’ with Sullivan’s music, yet we are told that so it 
was. Apparently it is the difficulty of it (and diflficulh it is) that daunts 
most managers, the beauty of it is undeniable. Anyway, the School Band 
Mr. Van de Velde, baton in hand, at their head, rushed in where others h.mi 
feared to tread and covered themselves with glory. Quite half tKe success 
of the “ Tempest ” was due to the music and the musicians. 













DAWCINC. 


lEBATEF 




An evening- in each v^eek i^^ given up to teadsrrtn." 
the younger children dancing , and once a fortnight 
there is a dance-for the upper half of the School. 
The object is healthy, pleasiarable, and ordered ex¬ 
ercise, rather than training in conventional deport¬ 
ment. Instead, therefore, of dressing up for the 
occasion, boys take off their jackets, and dress as 
for any other form of exercise. 


&c. There are three debating societies^ correspond¬ 
ing to the Upper, upper Middle, and lower Middle 
School. These meet every few weeks, and discuss 
questions of interest to their members. 

' ^here is also a Scientific Society, with mem¬ 
bership limited to the upper part of the School, 
at which papers are read by the members and discussed. 











e. Li'OTURES. On alternate Saturday evenings throughout the v/intei^ and 

spring terns,-lectures are given to the whole School by mem¬ 
bers of the Staff and others, on subjects outside the ordin¬ 
ary School work. These lectures are usually illustrated by 
the lantern, which is worked by some of the boys. 

f. READIKC. At least half an hour every evening, and- an hour on Sun- . 

day, is set apart for qiiiet reading. At these times, books 
must be read, not papers or magazines. There are Junior and 
senior libraries, under the care of committees of boys and 
girls. On other evenings the older boys and girls have ad- 
. , ditlonai hours for private reading in connection with the 

history and literature classes, while the younger children 
are engaged in the manual occupations already described. 

Smaller libraries are also being established, for use in 
the "form-rooms" only, of books suitable for the age of the 
different classes, and bearing on the work done during the 
term. Opportunities are made by the "form-master" for dis¬ 
cussing these books informally with members of his "form". 

g. THE SCHOOL Every summer term the "Bedales Record" is bro'oglit out. 

MAGAZINE. The first half is devoted to literary contributions,- 
essays, poems, class compositions, descriptions of incidents 
. 8-c; and the second half to an account of the various activit¬ 

ies ol the School life;- the whole being' Illustrated by phot¬ 
ographs and pen-and-ink drawings. The.specimen cover given 
opposite will show both the form of the Record, and the nature 
of its contents Of the number in question, 12 pages vrexe 
contributed by the staff, and 60 by t}\e boys and girls. 

Various extracts from past numbers of the'Record have already 
• been given in the preceding pages. • ^ 

-Oy vpurf ^ (j /w-vtr u>c.( ^, xi M<.t 
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MARKS, PRIZES, EXAMINATIONS, &c. 

’7e regard it aa moat important that competition and .self 
interest should not he made the chief motive of work at School. 
We do not,, therefore, employ marks or prizes in ordinary class 
work. Marks, however, are given in the test examinations at 
the end of term. Prizes are never given for School work, hut 
only for work done in iree time. In the spring term subjects 
are set for prize work;- partly literary, such as hooks to he 
read; essays, narratives, plays &c, to he written in prose or 
verse; partly practical, such as drawings of various kinds; 
maps and plans; scientific apparatus or models. Each pupil 
must choose .one literary and one practical subject. The work 
is not competitive, as prizes are given for all work that 
reaches a certain standard of excellence. In the summer term 
prizes are simii.arly offered for voluntary work in the various 
branches of Nature-study, archaeology 8:C. 

Once a year an inspection of the School is held by an ex¬ 
ternal examiner. We ask some man of note in education to come 
down during the course of the terra and inspect the School, 
visiting all the classes and seeing the teachers at work. The 
teachers then draw up examination papers, v/hich are submitted 
to the examiner for approval and criticism. The children's 
written answers are also sent to him after being marked by the 
teachers. So that he forms an impression of the School both 
from his own observation of the work, and from the results as 
tested by the examination. This impression he embodies in a 
Report, with criticisms and suggestions upon points where he 
may think alteration desirable. In this way ve think that we 
get, both for pupils and. teachers, the advantages of the ex¬ 
amination test,'without having to adapt our work, or sacrifice 
our principles, to mere examination requirements. 




AN EVENING WALK. 

(Prize Poem, Spring Term, 1903). 

Gladly we turn our steps to home 
As gathering darkness bids us come. 

The pavements wet with recent rain 
Ketlect the flickering lamps again, 

Where from the busy lighted town 
The dusky road slopes gently down ; 

Down past the houses through the night, 

Past where the last lamp sheds its light. 

On to the bridge with sudden rise, 

Where underneath the river lies; 

Where peering o’er the low stone wall 
We dimly see the waters fall. 

Then on the road winds up the hill. 

By trees and fields now dim and still. 

By gardens trim on either side. 

Whose hollyhocks and hedges hide 
The cottages that nestle back 
Amongst the trees in shadows black. 

The only signs of life they show 
The curtained windows’ cheerful glow. 

Now on through woods where tall dun trees 
Sway gently m the evening breeze, 

Where turning from the road we pass 
Through the thick wood on leaf-strewn grass. 
Up the dim glades ’mid bush and briar 
Where only late the airy choir 
Of humming gnats have ceased their flight. 
Swimming in shafts of golden light. 

Then down to cross the rippling stream, 
Where the thick alder bushes seem 
To guard the streamlet's narrow track. 

And vainly try to hold us back. 

Now stumbling through the boughs outspread, 
Showering_ their drops from overhead; 

Now stepping soft with muffled foot 
On needles thick about the root 
Of fir and pine, where seems to dwell, 

More fragrant still to-night, the smell 
That calls to mind this wood in day 
When on the trunks light sunbeams play, 

And pigeons coo, and squirrels bound 
From tree to tree and branch to ground. 

But now the wood is fast asleep 
Save when a rustling marks where creep 
Some timid hunters of the night. 

Who, hearing us, make hasty flight. 

The gate toward which the path now bends 
Marks where at last the firvvood ends; 

The moorland tracts beyond it rise 
Up to the stars whose steadfast eyes 
Look calmly down upon the heath 
That stretches out so far beneath. 

Our own steps’ sound, the night-jar's cry. 

The fitful breeze's mournful sigh. 

Alone disturb the silent spell. 

That hangs o’er common, moor and fell. 

And now in front the windows’ light 
O’er the dark moor shines clear and bright. 
With willing steps we onward go 
To reach the fireside’s cheerful glow. 

Let the night now bring what it may. 

We'll stop within until ’tis day. 
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